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POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 
MISS ANNIE HUGHES IN MR. MAX PEMBERTON’S PLAY, “THE FINISHING SCHOOL,” AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE 
She plays the part of a tomboy, Dorothy Melville, who elopes to Gretna Green with Captain Murray Vane, but is turned back to school before she can actually sign 


During her period of probation at school she dons boy's clothes and goes to a ball at York Barracks, where she has some picturesque adventures, 
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YLOUR IRELAND? 


VISIT *THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 


free on application. By Post, 3d. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers, : 

Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-RGOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE, 


ComMBINED Ratt aND HoTeEL Tickets issued in connection with 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourisis ave vecommended to provide themseives with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c, can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin: 
cr Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son’s Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


OYAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND, 
vid STRANRAER AND LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours, 
Two Sailings each way daily (Sundays excepted). 

The splendidly equipped new TURBINE Steamer, ‘ Princess Maun," having 
all the latest improvements, and performing the journey much under the scheduled 
time, runs in connection with the Mail Service. 

BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry (for the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves), and Larne, Circular 
Yours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Station 
Hotel, York Road, Belfast; Northern Counties Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application 
10 F. Cox, Hotel Manager, Portrush. 

For fullinformation apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, or to JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Committee, 
Midland Railway, Belfast. 


GRAND HOTEL 
LUCERNE NATIONAL. 


The “Ritz” Hotel of Switzerland. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


Best Situation. 


= 


GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN 


(SWITZERLAND). 


NEO VV OEP ERINs, 


The Ideal Hotel in Tell’s District. Up-to-date Appointments. 


Illustrated prospectus from the Manager, Mr. A. Pacurer (in 
Winter, at the Grand Hotel Villa Igiea, Palermo). 


LONDON 


New fast Passenger Steamers, via Kiel Canal, leaving every 
Saturday, Voyage 4 days. 
TO Fares: First Class, single, £5 155.; return, £9 10s., including 
victualling. Stewardess carried. 
T. PETERSBURG: Write for Illustrated Pamphlet to— 
TEGNER, PRICE & CoO., 107, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
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[MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. 
EVERY EVENING at 9. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT’ 3) 


“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME., 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E, MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Admission 1s. From 12 noon till 11.30 p.m. 


TALiIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ART SECTION, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
2: GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS, 

Band of the Grenadier Guards. The Exhibition Bersaglieri Band, 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 

OPEN ALL DAY. Admission, 6d.; after 7 p.m., 1s. 

Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello 
Neapolitan Troupe. A Continuous Feast of* Music, Beauty, and Movement. 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME, 

“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, at 3 p.m., 7 and 9.30 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI’'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 

Roman Forum, Electric] Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, 
Wonderful Radium, and a thousand other attractions. 

ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


MR. LEWIS WALLER 
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LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE between LONDON and BOURNEMOUTH, 
SWANAGE, WEYMOUTH, &c. 
(WEEK-DAYS, Commencing rst July). 


| s Ex. Ex.| P | P 
a.m. | a.m. |a.m./a.m.| a.m, a.m | a.m. p.m, p.m.| p.m. 
WATERLOO.......... dep.| 5 50| 6 0}.6 4o\ 7 40 9 2010 1511 0 12 2012 30| 2 O 
BROCKENHURST... arr. | 8 3310 2) .. |11 28/12 o12 18) 1 57, .. | 2 42 
BO!IRNEMOUTH | | | | 
CENTRAL 0... 1 | 8 38/10 46)... |r2 30) .. |12 43] | 2.39 3 10] 4 27 
BOURNEMOUTH | | 
WEST... os aistcle MTR BORS4 leisiepe Tavs Livres I 20) .. «s | 3 21] 4 39 
SWANAGER oes 3. i) [10 28} 6.112 99) 6 a I 54 SRA lavas re 
DORCHESTER. eng R OL Sai iiteteyn| Leung] pete T2750 Bi2 Tee 
WEYMOUTH ......... Ms 9 37] 125271 fei | 1.42] 3 44 
Ex. | Ss Ex.) oP. s 
|p.m.|p.m. p.m. p.m |p.m.|p.m.|p.m.! p.m. p.m. p.m. 
WATERLOO.......... dep. | 2 10 2 20 255 3 0) 4 10| 4 50/5 50 655 8 5 9 50 
BROCKENHURST... arr. | 4 26] .. «. |6 og} .. | 6 56) .. | 9 3410 5912 54 
BOURNEMOUTH 
CENTRAD cs oe 5s seat 5053] tes, | 7 2p Oat Ole 7220). 6.0 (2913615493. Xx) AK 
BOURNEMOUTH | | 
IWS ilaeetercicisee eens e. | 6 6 °6:38'7.13| .. | 739.9 35) 9°52 
SWANAGE ... ir} (he €or ad bec = | sa | 7 22 8 38] .. [r17r1. .. oo 
DORCHESTER. » |5 50 ce | ve | 70) 8°37] (ss. [TON2Te oe. | 2°33 
WEYMOUTH " 6 9 jos 7 15| 8 55] .- |10 36.6 | 


ing service of improved and additional Trains runs in the opposite 


A correspor 
direction. 

P. Pullman Cars in these trains between London and Bournemouth. S. Via 
Salisbury. + Wednesdays. Thursdays and Saturdays only. 

FAST EXCURSIONS leave WATERLOO on MONDAYS and FRIDAYS for 
SWANAGE, DORCHESTER, WEYMOUTH. &c., and on SUNDAYS, MONDAYS, 
TUESDAYS, and THURSDAYS to BROCKENHURST, CHRISTCHURCH, 
BOURNEMOUTH, &c: 5 

Full particulars of TOURIST, EXCURSION, and WEEK-END Bookings, 
together with the Official List of Seaside, Farmhouse, and Country Lodgings, obtain- 
able at any of the Company's London stations and Offices, or upon application to 
Mr. Henry Hotmes, Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo Station, S.E. 

CHAS. J. OWENS. General Manager. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


THE “DIRECT” ROUTE TO EAST COAST WATERING PLACES. 
ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE, JULY 1904. 
From LONDON (KING'S CROSS) EACH WEEK-DAY. 


WeEEK-Days. jam. a.m, a.m. a.m. aim a.m am, am.a.m, a.m, jam am. a.m 
London (Kings | | Bb} B | B ty B itB 
Cross) ....- dep.'5 15} 5 20. 7 158 459 45 10 0 1010 1020 1035 10£55 1125 II 30 1145 
Sheringham.. arr.) .. |10 13) I 35 ofehe| eesioeatl ies oe Sak lias 5c Teh GOR fuels 
Cromer (Beach),, | .. }£0'25] 1/25} 5 |<. fcees |e. [2 20). D0 on) 
Mundesley on- | eee need eel ae peth 
Seasmeccias PEA PG eae} any by cae celine Epa mgd | Se ae 
Skegness .....,, -- | 9 2911S201 15'.. |. 1552) . ONES Ls 
Ilkley..... + |TO1o] .. |r2 41 2.3 Re 3 46 eel eve Meas 
Harrogate .... ,, |10}2/f0 42) I O|.. 2 20 j2 37] . are os 13 26) ay1% 542 
Scarboro’ .. syiy|pse( LIU LS) owes [tele ; \3P 5) oe 14 31 oe | +. 19435 6 0 
i 12 19} .. |3 45\ .- | -- |4 23) - on| tee - | § 30 7 39 
: -- |r1 37 2M59/3 343 38 4D37) .. 5 0 437] .- | 517 626 
Bridlington... ,, - [tx 56 2Mr8}2 463 7/40 7] .. | .. 4 7) +. | 437 6]fio 
Redcatie. ccs: sculine et X2taeyaperale cdl (reste eerste ive, e 3 5 Operate ate fiche ucts Sida nse e 
Saltburntesscena iene ken2e| cred | mere \4 12] .. | os ++ (5 36 we 
Seaton Carew. ,, Il 55 13 54 | 5 2t 7 42 


WEEK-DaysS. pP.Mp.m p.m. p.m p.m pm pM pau pan pau p ™m p.m p.m.|p.m, 
Tt eee B olin + Bas: 


London (King’s Soe sks 

Cross) ..... dep. 12301 30 I 402 02 203 03 253 454 155 456 15 1030 1045 I145 
Sheringham...arr. .. 2 BAS cee TS ChEPikoeeicgscedos|! oe 
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Harrogate .... ,, - $5429 6589 | .. 757 «- 1057122 .. 5C51\8K20 
Scarboro’ Fe SOMME DET Ten} Vet = feel VAUD Co t= luni [V2 8 lege Ree elon ee Gk hoGiaal leans i i 
Whitby....... a ~ £9N52 229 12/8 Het03zt| .. | 2. | 2. | wer fies | ee (0 20 
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Bridlington.... ,, + 36 55 ao & 8H58 co SQ 15 1041 1138 .. 7F 3) .. !7A20 
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THIS SERVICE TO SHERINGHAM, CROMER & MUNDESLEY-ON - 
SEA DOES NOT COME INTO OPERATION UNTIL JULY 11th. 


* Through Carriages to Sheringham ani Cromer by these trains, + Through 
Carriages to Harrogate by these trains. || Mondays only. A On Sunday mornings 
arrives Filey 11.34, Bridlington 12.0, Redcar 7.56, Saltburn 8.12 and Seaton Carew 
9.38. B First and Third Class Breakfast, Luncheon or Dining Car Ex\ ress trom 
London. C On Sunday Mornings is due Ilkley at 11.34, Harrogate 8.4. D On 
Siturdiys arrives Filey 4.26 p.m., Bridlington 3.52. E Will not be run on Mondays 
or Wednesdays and will not run after 2oth August. F On Sunday mornings 
atrives 8.15. G Saturdays only. H On Saturdays arrives 8.41 p.m. J Saturdays 
excepted, K Noton Sunday mornings. L On Bank Holidays leaves King’s Cross 
515 am. M Due Filey 2.13 ».m., Bridlington 1.39 on Saturdays, N From st 
August to roth September. P Until roth fuly arrives at 3.18 p.m. Q Until 8th July 
arrives 7.54 p.m. S Bank Holidays excepted. 

For Further particulars see the Company's Time Tables, &c., at Stations and 
Town Offices. OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


He RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be ja. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 


The ’Varsity Match.—One hears every year-that the Oxford 
and Cambirdge cricket match is losing its popularity. Judging, 
however, from the number of spectators at Lord’s last week the 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CRICKET MATCH 


Looking at the game from the coaches 


*varsity match is as popular with the general public as ever it was. 
Oxford were the favourites before the match, but as it turned out 
they would probably have been badly beaten had Mr. Wilson closed 
the Cambridge innings earlier. Mr. Evans was the only one 
of the Oxford eleven who did himself full justice, and he is 
unquestionably the finest all-round cricketer at either of the 
universities. The weather on the whole was good, although the 
few showers that fell on Saturday morning were distinctly 
aggravating to the Cambridge side, to whom time was _ exceed- 
ingly valuable. As usual clergymen, from deans to curates, 
were very much in evidence, and there was no lack of cceaches 
and lunch parties. 


“The Archdeacon.”—Archdeacon Sinclair, Miss Marie 
Corelli’s protagonist in the ‘Pagan London” controversy is 
“venerable” by courtesy but youthful in fact. Like his cousin, 
Sir Tollemache Sinclair, he is very musical and rejoices in a 
silver-toned voice which will one day make him a bishop. At 
least, I hope he will not make the same mistake as his grand- 
father, who refused preferment in the shape of a peerage. In 
society the archdeacon is welcomed for his broad views and his 
savoir vivre. But if he likes to hob-nob with the duchesses at 
the smart {étes of the season he also does strenuous work in 
the slums, where the poor know and respect him. ‘There is 
nothing of the clerical prig about him ; he will cheerfully admit 
that cricket and football and athletics generally are quite as 
necessary as pious exercises and philanthropy to the spiritual 
health of the body politic, and in his own sphere he practises 
what he preaches. 


Gossip OF 


THE- TATLER 


the Hour. 


Illegible Post Marks.—Post marks are not a subject in which 
the British public take much interest, which is possibly the reason 
for them being so illegible. I do not know whether this is due to any 
fault of the machine with which they are stamped, but it is difficult 
to see the use of post marks when they are printed in such a way 
that they cannot be read. For some reason letters posted in London 
bear a far less distinct impression than those posted in the provinces. 
Let anyone who has at all a_ large correspondence examine his 
letters any morning, and it is almost a certainty that he will find 
that while he can read with- 
out any difficulty the post 
marks of nine out of every 
ten letters from correspond- 


‘**No Spoons.” 


[A weekly paper states that fashion- 
able people get married in June because 


ents in the country he will 
find himself unable to de- 
cipher the post marks of four 
out of every six letters posted 
in London. 


it is the smart thing to do and then 
rush back to town in order to avoid 
missing the season and its pleasures.] 


In days gone by 
Young folk would fly 


wo 


Directly they were married 
To some far spot, 
Some quiet grot, 
Where oft for weeks they tarried, 


Manners at Marienbad. 
—Last year when the King 
went to Marienbad he was 
at first subjected to a good 
deal of annoyance in the 
way of “mobbing” by the 
other visitors, especially the 
Polish Jews, who seemed 
insatiable in their desire to 
see him. There was also a 
mania for buying souvenirs. 
Waiters collected his cigar 
ends and even odd pieces of 
sugar left in the bowl he had 
used and sold them for good 
prices. During his Majesty’s 
visit in August the authorities 
intend to take more decided measures to secure his privacy, and the 
police will have instructions enabling them to warn off those of the 
visitors who are too intrusive. Marienbad is surrounded by beautiful 


fir-clad hills, in which there are many picturesque cafés. 


But to return 
To-day they yearn, 
And we are told the reason 
Is simply this— 
They will not miss 
The pleasures of the season, 


The good old style 

They now revile; 
But is it really funny 

That honeymoons 

Should know no “ spoons” 
Where there’s so little honey ? 


Clothing for Dogs.—At the Ladies’ Kennel Association Cham- 
pionship Dog Show at the Royal Botanical Gardens last week 
the firm of D. H. Evans and Co. of Oxford Street, which was 
represented by a large display of kennel coats and caps, gave the 
whole of the proceeds upon the sales to the Dog Protection League, 
in which so many well-known dog-lovers are interested 


THE LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION DOG SHOW 


Leading out the dogs for the judges’ verdict 
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Gossip of the Hour: 


How 


Mr. Watts’s Early Romance.—The most interesting episode in 
the career of the late Mr. Watts was, of course, his marriage with 


Miss Ellen Terry, who was his first 
wife—a match that was made by 
Lady Holland and from which both 
pirties concerned were glad to be 
free. There are those who have seen 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of himself in the 
Uffizzi Gallery at Florence who think 
they recognise the portrait of Miss 
Ellen Terry in the background. 


Mr. Watts’s Rejected Baronetcy. 
—Perhaps of equal interest among the 
many dramatic episodes of his later 
life was Mr. Watts’s refusal of a 
baronetcy. He received the offer at 
the same time as his friend, Mr. E. 
Burne-Jones. He delayed giving any 
answer until Burne-Jones had definitely 
accepted, but he never had any real 
hesitation as to his disposition to 
decline the title. The servants of the 
house, however, not understanding his 
reason for delay and assuming that he 
was going to accept, had begun to call 
him ‘Sir George.” ‘I have had 
enough of this nonsense,” said Mr. 
Watts, and he wrote a courteous refusal. 
Many men have refused a knighthood, 
few, I think, a baronetcy. 


Guards’ Club at Maidenhead.— 
The creation of the Irish Guards with 
their officers, who were entitled to be 
members of all the Guards’ Clubs, 
made the Guards’ Club at Taplow too 
small. In the nick of time (from the 
Guards’ point of view) the Riverside 
Club at Maidenhead, after leading a 
chequered existence for some fifteen or 
sixteen years, finally yielded up the 
ghost. The Guards thereupon stepped 


‘“* Smart’ 


MR. GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 


The famous artist, who was born in London in 1817 and died July 1, 
1904, at his house in Kensington 


Elliott & Fry 
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Why Mr. Watts Refused a Baronetcy—The Guards’ River Club— 
Society in Tibet Dresses. 


in and acquired this fine property, which includes two houses, some 
200 yd. of river front, a large garden, and an island connected by 


a bridge. The place was really too 
big, but the opportunity was too good 
to be lost. 


“ The Tibetan Belle.—The young 
lady “in society” in Tibet studies the 
fashions as keenly as her London 
counterpart, but with less to worry her, 
for they seldom change. ‘Trains do 
not trouble her nor the manipulation 
of them in crowded assemblies ; but 
below her utilitarian short skirt she 
takes out the deficiency in superfluous 
yards of trousers. Her heart, howevcr, 
is in her head-gear, which is fearfully 
and wonderfully embroidered with 
jewels and silver ornaments ; but this 
is modestly flat, not a built-up creation 
like the western hat—a mere strip of 
material coming down to a_ point 
between the eyebrows in front and 
reaching to the waist behind. The 
Tibetan belle is very particular about 
her hair, too, which she wears in little 
plaits, beautifully braided. 


A Coming Wedding.—Miss Rube, 
who is engaged to be married to Mr. 
Leopold Canning, the only son of Lord 
Garvagh, is a great heiress, her father, 
Mr. Charles Rube, being a_ partner 
with Wernher and Beit and incident- 
ally partially controls some thirty gold 
mines. Hehas a town house in Bel- 
grave Square and also a country man- 
sion on Richmond Hill. Mr. Canning, 
whotis a direct descendant of the famous 
statesman, is a keen motorist and has, 
I believe, together with his mother 
travelled over nearly the whole of 
Europe in his motor car. 


MR. G. 


F. WATTS’S STUDIO AT LIMNERSLEASE, 


4 


HIS 


COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR GUILDFORD 
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Gossip of the Hour: The 


REE GALE Ke 


Latest Pulpit Prodigy—The Artistic Treatment of Blank 


Walls—A Living Bridge Hand—Civil Service Savings. 


Civil Service ‘‘ Savings.”—In curious juxtaposition you will find in 
the daily papers statements to the effect that the new War Office staff 
has not yet been completed, and hints that the department this year 
will show large ‘‘ savings ” upon the estimate. This word, “ savings,” 


THE LATEST PULPIT PRODIGY AND HIS MOTHER 


Master Lonnie Dennis, whose preaching has been drawing big crowds to the 
mission tent at Holloway, is just ten years old. He is what is known as a 
Zambo, t.e., his mother is a negress and his father a Red Indian 


is much overworked in Government offices when the House of 
Commons happens to be in the throes of finance. Its meaning is 
illustrated by the blanks in the current Army List. When an 
office falls vacant “the department” allows it to remain so as long 
as it dares, leaving the work undone or getting it partially done by a 
subordinate officer, who as a rule receives nothing for his extra 
work. The salary of the vacant office is thus “saved,” and goes 
back into the Treasury chest to be wasted probably on some other 
Official folly. If the vacant office were really superfluous, and if the 
money were really saved, it might be an excellent arrangement, but 
as things are—well, ‘‘ I ha’e ma doots.” 


Living Bridge.—Below I give the second game which was 
played in the Living Bridge Féte at Hengler’s last week. Y (Mr. 
Dalton) declared hearts ; B (Mr. Lister) doubled (16); Y redoubled 


(32); B redoubled again (64) ; Y made it 100 :-— 


Y's Hanp B's Hanp 
Spades” - - AK Spades - - -— 
Hearts - - AKQJ 109 Hearts - - 8765432 
Clubs - - 632 Clubs, - - AKQJ75 
Diamonds - - AK Diamonds - - - 
Z's HANp (Dummy) A's Hanp 
Spades - - J98643 Spades - - Q10752 
Hearts - - oa Hearts - - — 
Clubs - - 84 Ciubs - - 109 
Diamonds - - QJ 863 Diamonds - 1097542 
B Z A ry, B Z A Y 
1 CK C4 (x) C2 Streekdnd S 6 $5 SA 
2 CQO C8 C 10 C3 9 C5 $8 $7 HJ 
3. CJ $3 D2 C6 1m. H 5 S9 Do HK 
4.. GA S 4 D 4 Ho Ir H6 Sey D 10 HQ 
Ghote bac} D3 S2 HA 122 He? Dj S 10 DK 
6. H3 D6 D5 DA 133. H8 DQ SQ SK 
Teed Coie, D8 D7 H 10 


AB win odd trick (counting 100), game, and rubber. 


A Curious Story.—The Appleby poisoning trial reminds me of 
the circumstances of the Maybrick case and of a curious story in 


connection with the latter 
which I[ once heard told on 
the alleged authority of Mr. 
E. S. Willard, the well-known 
actor. According to this story 
there was a sensational play 
in rehearsa] at one of the 
London theatres early in the 
eighties. The plot of the 
play was in all essentials the 
plot of the Maybrick tragedy. 
Before putting it in the bill 
a private matinée was given 
to which critics, actors, and 
literary folk wereinvited. In 
the result the play was con- 
demned and never produced, 
but amongst the audience at 
the matinée, the story goes, 
were Mrs. Maybrick and the 
man whose name was men- 
tioned in the case. If the 
story be true it furnishes one 
of the most curious coin- 


The Pick-me-up Line. 


[A contemporary heads the account 
of a new light railway without stations 
except at the termini, ‘‘Railway that 
Picks One Up."] 


A railway where the local trains 
Betray a turn for speed 

And always keep to time must be 
A pick-me-up indeed. 


And such a system, I confess, 
Would be a boon to me; 
It might be almost better than 

A fortnight by the sea, 


Here, too, the would-be suicide 
In his intention fails 

Because the engine picks him up 
And lifts him off the rails, 


I would the railway picked me up 
By which I go to town; 
Alas, poor S,E.C.D.R., 


It only casts me down, 


cidences in the history of crime since the leading case of Hamlet 


v. the King of Denmark. 


HOW NEW YORK TRANSFORMS ITS BLANK WALLS INTO 
WORKS OF ART 


The illustration shows a building in Union Square in which a blank wall instead 
of being plastered over with advertising posters has been made to represent a 
rustic scene, a boy and a girl flying kites amid green trees 
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Gossip of the Hour: Valuable Racehorses—Japanese who Never Grow Old—The Young 


The Ever-youthful Japanese.—An aged Japanese seems to be 
quite as much a rarity as a white-haired nigger. 
natural that the Japanese whom we see in England should all be 


young men as for the most 
part they are over here for 
educational purposes, but I 
defy any Englishman to tell 
a Japanese’s age from seeing 
him either in the flesh or in a 
photograph. All the Japanese 
one sees in England seem to 
be exactly the same age— 
twenty-five or thereabouts— 
and the Japanese Army as 
we see it in photographs 
seems to be composed of men 
all exactly the same age. 
Japan may be a country of 
young men, but in the nature 
of things it is highly pro- 
bable that some of its generals 
are older than the rank and 
file of the soldiers, yet as 
far as an Englishman can 
judge from photographs no 
such difference in the age 
exists. Probably, of course, 
it is our English eyes that 
are at fault, and the Japanese 
in London may be wondering 
on their part why all English- 
men are of the same age. 


A Question of Creases.— 
In matters of fashion the 
King is supreme, but I very 
much doubt the story that his 
Majesty is introducing a new 
feature into men’s clothes by 
having the creases in his 
trousers in the side and leg 
seam instead of back and 
front. As the effect of this 
innovation would be to give 
a thick and clumsy appear- 
ance to the leg it is highly 
improbable that it would ever 
be countenanced by the King. 
The only class of men I know 
who persistently violate cus- 
tom in the matter of trousers 
creases are the lrish Con- 
stabulary. Every visitor to 
Ireland must have noticed 
that all the policemen in the 
country districts invariably 
have their trousers ironed 
inside out, with the result 
that the crease goes inward 
instead of outward, 


When East Meets West. 
—The Siamese Prince who is 
coxswain to the first Trinity 
eight at Henley has been 
long enough in England to 
have absorbed English ideas 
and the spirit of English 
sport. It costs Siamese 
royalty some effort to reach 
the ideal, but he appears to 
have attained it. The young 
Prince’s uncle, Prince Deva- 
wongse, I remember, was not 
quite so successful. When at 
Oxford some years ago he 
took a fancy to lawn tennis 


Lord Killanin—Concerning Creases. 


It is perhaps 


MACKINTOSH, SOLD FOR 5,200 GUINEAS 


ROYAL FOOTSTEP, SOLD FOR 3,000 GUINEAS; 


THE SALE OF THE LATE SIR J. BLUNDELL MAPLE’S STUD 


6 


and was reasonably proud of his play. 
own chamberlain to a match, and that luckless official, presuming on 
the distance that separated them from Siam, had the audacity to 


One day he challenged his 


beat his semi-royal master. 
He paid for his temerity ; the 
Prince promptly kicked him 
round the ground as a reward 
for his breach of etiquette. 


A Siamese Solomon.— 
The Siamese Royal Family is 
a prolific one, and I am afraid 
to guess how many brothers 
the princely coxswain pos- 
sesses. There is a good deal 
of shrewd sense in the family, 
too; a story of the present 
King’s grandfather will illus- 
trate what I mean. In his 
day a wandering Frenchman 
died at Bangkok leaving an 
only son and a fortune of 
£10,000. His will was made 
by the head of the Catholic 
Mission, and when it was 
opened the boy’s friends 
found it left everything to the 
priest with the proviso, “he 
shall give what he wants 
to my son.” The Church 
accordingly kept £9,500 and 
offered £500 to the boy. 
The friends appealed to the 
King, who sent for the priest. 
“ Surely,” he said, ‘‘ you do 
not want so large a share?” 
“Yes,” replied the priest, 
“the mission is so poor.” 
“Very well,” said the King, 
“sive the boy the £9,500 
and keep the £500, for the 
will says, ‘he shall give what 
he wauts to my son,’ ” 


A Popular Irishman. — 


‘Lord Killanin, who is one of 


the peers to whom the task 
of investigating the affairs of 
the Chantrey Bequest has 
fallen, is better known as Mr. 
Martin Morris. He is a son 
of *‘ Micky ” Morris, the witty 
Irish judge, whose identity 
towards the end of his life 
was partially concealed under 
the title of Baron Killanin. 
The present peer like his 
father enjoys the distinction 
of being an Irish Unionist 
who is quite as popular with 
the Nationalists as with his 
own party. He represented 
Galway in the House of Com- 
mons for a year and was pro- 
bably the only man in Ireland 
who could have won the seat 
for the Unionists. It is said 
that he regarded his accession 
to the House of Lords as the 
greatest misfortune, for his 
chief ambition was to make 
a name for himself in the 
Commons. He is, however, 
such an exceedingly able 
young man that in spite of 
being a peer he has still a 
great future before him. 
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Gossip of the Hour: 


DEE AMEE eke 


The Committee of the New Club for Women—A Motor Car for 


One—The Queen and her Camera—An Automatic Fire Brigade, 


The Queen as Photographer.—Queen Alexandra’s interest in 
photography does not by any means diminish. She found some 
excellent subjects for her camera at the close of the trooping of the 
colour on Friday. When the bands and guard entered the court- 
yard of Buckingham Palace her Majesty was seated at one of the 
balconied windows overlooking the Mall armed with a film camera. 
The light was perfect, she herself being in the shade and her subjects 
in the sunshine. She snapped the Guards’ bands, the passing X 
Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery on its way to fire the birthday 
salute, and the ‘‘slow march” 
as the guard left the palace. 
The average amateur could not 
fail to notice with satisfaction 
that her Majesty seemed to be 
afflicted with that half-shy, 
halfashamed air which 
oppresses the non-professional 
operator in the presence of 
a crowd of watchers. She 
appeared thoroughly to enjoy 
her amusement, and took com- 
mendable care not to waste an 
exposure. 


Honesty or Fear.—When- 
ever the big drapery sales are 
on I never know which to 
admire. most—the honesty of 
the customers or the extremely 
acute supervision of the shop 
assistants. I was in a draper’s 
shop in Oxford Street during 
the sale last week. It was 
simply packed with women of 
all grades and classes strug- 
gling for bargains. The would 
be customers were apparently 
allowe | to turn over without let or hindrance anything that caught 
their eye. I saw small boxes of lace collars which must have been 
worth at least £50 or £60, and it would have been the easiest thing 
in the world to have crushed £20 worth of this lace into the palm 
of the hand, It is hard to believe that these sales are only visited 
by scrupulously honest persons, but I suppose the fact is that during 
sale weeks the shops employ a system of private detection of which 
the public knows nothing. At any rate, it is the rarest thing in the 
world to read of anvone being prosecuted for theft on such occasions. 


A MOTOR CAR MADE FOR ONE 


An Automatic Fire Brigade.—An incident from the land of tall 
tales seems to threaten our picturesque fire brigades with automatic 
extinction. A New York factory of seven stories was fitted with an 
automatic extinguisher—or possibly more than one—and an auto- 
matic fire alarm warranted to wake up the brigade within three 
seconds of an outbreak. One day the workmen came in and 
disconnected the alarm for repairs, leaving it so over night. 
Next morning when the staff arrived they found the place swamped 
with water and almost as much damage done as would result from 
a first-class fire. As a matter 
of fact there had been an 
outbreak of fire which set the 
automatic sprinklers going, but 
as there was no alarm to call in 
human aid or control the auto- 
matic extinguisher kept working 
at full pressure till the men 
came in the morning. The 
meter showed that it emptied 
10,000 gallons on where the 
flames had been, and now the 
courts have to decide whether 
the insurance companies are 
liable for the damage. 


A New Artist. —Camber- 
well was the birthplace of Mr. 
Chamberlain, but it is not 
usually looked upon as_ the 
home of genius. Yet from this 
inartistic suburb comes a young 
artist who has taken the critical 
world of Paris by storm. Mr. 
Gerald Kelly, whose pictures 
were the sensation of the Salon 
last autumn, and one of whose 
works has been chosen by the 
experts of the French Government to be added to the national 
collections, is a son of the vicar of Camberwell and a nephew of 
Mr. J. Richard Kelly, a former member for Camberwell, well known 
in the House of Commons fourteen or fifteen years ago as a leader 
of forlorn hopes. He is only five-and-twenty, spare of figure, with 
a pale, ascetic-looking face that looks almost white in contrast to his 
jet-black hair. This year he has five pictures in the Salon and he 
is numbered amongst the friends of Rodin, though as yet he is a 
prophet without honour in his own country. 


Cribb 


THE LYCEUM—THE NEW CLUB FOR WOMEN AT 128, PICCADILLY—THE COMMITTEE 


Biograph Studio 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Mrs. Stuart Royce, Mrs. G. K, Chesterton, Mrs. Jack Johnson, Lady Lugard, Mrs. Elkin, Miss Dowie, Mrs. Stanley 
Boyd, M.D., Mrs. Frank Gibbs, Miss Jessie Macgregor, Miss Vaughan, M.D., Madame Star Canziani, Miss Lucy Kemp Welch; sitting—Miss Constance Smedley, 
Mrs. Moberly Bell, Mrs. Oscar Beringer, Mrs. John Lane 
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THE CAPTURE OF LONDON. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


VIA Field Day. 


sé [= not worthy of her,” cried Mr. Jackson with dismal emphasis. 
“1 never have been worthy of her, and I never shall be.” 

“Take care not to mention it,” said young John Walmer sagely, 
“and she won’t guess. What is she like—to look at, I mean?” 

“ Charming.” 

“Then what have you to grumble about ?” 

“Everything,” declared Mr. Jackson. “I helped her father out 
of some trouble, and I believe she’s only going to marry me out of 
gratitude.” 

“You can tell,” said John, “ by the way a girl kisses you whether 
she’s fond of you or not.” 

“She never has kissed me,” said Mr. Jackson, “and I’ve never 
tried to kiss her. Is it usual?” 

“An astonishing couple,” cried John, stopping to look at the 
decorations in Chancery Lane. ‘ Never heard anything like it.” 

‘“‘T wish I hadn’t,” cried the other. He took the best man’s 
arm. “John Walmer,” he went on, ‘‘get me out of this some- 
how; I’ve been a bachelor such a long time. Do help me. 
Youwre a clever man; you’re getting on wonderfully. Remember 
that I gave you a start in London ten years ago.” 

“You're giving me one now. You don’t mean to tell me seriously 
that you want to back out of it? Why, she’ll bring an action against 
you, and your letters will'be read in court.” 

“ She’s not that kind of girl,” wailed Mr. Jackson, “and there 
aren’t any letters. John Walmer, at whatever cost she and I must 
not meet this morning at St. Pancras Church in the Euston Road.” 

“ But l’ve bought a new frock coat.” 

“Tt’ll come in for something else.” 

Opportunities for transit were that day something less than 
perfect, but John Walmer, once persuaded, made his way up to 
Highgate with all convenient despatch, almost carried away now and 
again by the strong tide of traffic that was making its way down to 
the line of route. He arrived rather warm from the walk up the hill, 
warm also from blaming himself for accepting a delicate anda 
difficult mission. There was not much time to spare, for as he 
entered the road two carriages drove up with drivers wearing white 
flowers in their buttonholes ; these he intercepted, telling them that 
their services would not be required that day. The drivers said to 
each other that there would be a chance after all for them to go and 
give the good old Queen a cheer. John gave his features an 
appropriate twist to denote sympathy and knocked. 

“ Weare in the greatest possible trouble,” said the weeping lady 
superfluously as she opened the door. ‘‘ Could you possibly call again 
some other time?” He gave his name. ‘Oh, come in then,” she 
said, “I thought you were the rates and taxes. I’m so upset, and 
where my handkerchief’s gone goodness only knows.” 

John entered into competition with goodness by pointing out to 
the lady that she held her handkerchief in her hand, and she thanked 
him for his timely sagacity. 

“Ro-wena !” she called. And disappeared. A slow swish of 
skirts came down the staircase. 

“My name is Walmer,” he said, speaking loudly in order to 
pretend that he was completely at his ease. “ John Walmer, and I 
have a somewhat urgent message from Mr. Jackson.” 

“My name is Rowena,” she said, ‘and I have a somewhat 
urgent message for Mr. Jackson.” 

Rather a pretty girl, John considered ; short, perhaps, but he liked 
them short—the circumstance compelled them to look up to one, 
She offered her hand, moved a chair for him, and sat in a corner 
of the room. 

“1 wonder which is the more important,” he said. 

“ Mine,” answered Miss Rowena ; “I was going to telegraph it. 
Here’s the form I’ve just written out.’ 

John read it and slapped his knee. 

“ He’s such a good man,” she went on with earnestness, “and I 
ought to have discovered before this morning that I didn’t care for 
him enough. My sister is cross with me. She says this comes of 
putting everything off till the last moment.” 

“The harm comes in putting it off later than the last moment.” 

“‘] know that everybody will blame me, and I know how good 
Mr. Jackson was to father. But I don’t care!” she said sturdily 
“J won’t marry until I find someone | really like.” 


“ And that encounter—— ?” 

“Please give me Mr. Jackson’s message,” she said. 

The elder sister had to be called down and invited to join in the 
general congratulations and to observe the wise and ingenious 
workings of Providence, and this she did, pointing out somewhat 
frostily that whatever might be said her day was thoroughly and com- 
pletely spoilt. But John, declaring that this was a hasty anticipation 
of events, remarked that the mission over his day was now free and’ 
asked to be informed whether the ladies, under the altered condition 
of affairs, would care to see the procession. Elder sister replied that 
she for one was not going in the crowd to be torn into a thousand 
million pieces, and John said that being a man with some influence he 
had the right to three most admirable seats just on the other side of 
London Bridge, and—looking at his watch—if they could be ready 
in eight minutes he would gladly undertake the responsibility of 
conducting them to the point, looking after them whilst there, and 
eventually seeing them home again. Elder sister had a quarter of 
an hour since determined to stay at home and have a good cry, but 
Rowena answering for both said that if Mr. Walmer was quite sure 
he did not mind 

London Bridge was closed, but John knew his way about too- 
well to be baffled by this. How it was done the ladies never knew ; 
what they did realise was that they crossed the river somehow, and. 
crossed it by a bridge of some sort, and there they were, up a tem- 
porary wooden staircase, and in the division marked L and finding 
presently their numbers. The day was warm, but they had brought 
their parasols, anda friend of John’s brought to the ladies tumblers. 
of some cool beverage with lumps of ice dancing a-top. The elder 
sister expressed a hope that it would not get into her head, but the 
day being special and the occasion rare decided to take the risk. 
And after what the elder sister announced as two solid hours of 
waiting, but appeared to John as two fleeting moments, the barrier 
at the City end of the bridge opened, the band near stopped 
playing, and John’s friend called from his seat below that the pro-- 
cession had left St. Paul’s. Soon across the bridge came mounted 
soldiers, mounted representatives of foreign countries, marching: 
men from every land that owned Victoria as Queen, and presently 
through a wild, long boom of cheers, in an open carriage, a little: 
old person, in her eyes tears of thankfulness. 

“The dear soul!” cried Rowena. John lifted her up by the 
elbows that she might see well over the heads of other people in 
the stand. “ This is better than any wedding.” 

Bells clanging out from St. Saviour’s, engines on the railway 
shrieking congratulations, folk from Horsleydown and Rotherhithe 
at the top of Tooley Street cheering everybody, from a popular 
British general on a white horse to the black police from the West 
Indies. 

It did seem to the ladies that town had no secrets from John. 
At Cannon Street Hotel he warned them they might have to wait 
their turn for lunch; he would do what he could. As a matter of 
fact there was plenty of room at the tables, and when John asked. 
the head waiter whether they could have a cold fowl the head waiter 
replied that the supply was so much in excess of the demand that: 
he would let John have forty cold fowls. They took it quietly after 
lunch. Had a rest first and then strolled out into the City to see the: 
decorations. John showed Rowena the office where he had once: 
been a junior clerk ; she jsaid it was a very interesting place. He 
told her how remarkably well he had been getting on the last two- 
years. 

“It’s been a much happier day,” she said at Highgate that 
evening, “than I thought it was going to be. 1 can’t think of. 
anything being jollier.” 

“T can,” said John. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Walmer,” interposid the elder sister, ‘“ but- 
—if it isn’t a rude question—are you by any chance engaged ? 
Engaged to a lady, I mean.” 

“Dear me, no!” 

“ Then,” announced the elder sister impressively, “‘ we’re always. 
at home on Sunday afternoons.” 

John Walmer looked down at Rowena with a question in his. 
eyes. 

“Please !” said the girl. 
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Animal Life in Silhouette—By Captain Theodore Tharp. 


A STAG 


A BUNNY 


Black Paper and 
Scissors. — These 
very beautiful and 
delicate specimens 
of the silhouette 
afford another ex- 
ample of the revival 
of that curious art. 
Captain Tharp’s 
scenes and figures 
are cut out of black 
paper with a pair of 


scissors and without the aid of any drawing whatever. Moreover, 
in the case of complicated and elaborate designs the whole thing is 


cut from one piece of 
paper, and no auxiliary 
details are pasted on 
afterwards. As a matter 
of fact, Captain Tharp’s 
extraordinary skill is 
entirely confined to his 
scissors ; that is to say, 
he does not pretend to 
draw, and if he attempted 
to do so to help or guide 
him in the cutting-out 
of an intricate picture it 
would merely retard the 
work and throw the 
whole silhouette out. 
Many years ago Ruskin, 
who saw some of his 
cuttings-out, pronounced 
him unrivalled in his art 
as a silhouettist pure and 
simple and that if he had 
taken up sculpture as a 
profession in his youth 


he might have become famous. 


form and careful 
studies from outdoor 
nature. In his work 
Captain Tharp 
entirely dispenses 
with models and 
never copies from 
pictures. His 
personal experience 
in the jungle and 
field of sport stands 
him in good stead, 


IBEX 


a reliable eye and retentive memory enabling him to reproduce 


in correct outline all that he has seen. 


A STUDY OF DEER 


Silhouette-cutting is a peculiar gift 


rather than an art, and is chiefly dependent on an unerring eye for 


HIGHLAND CATTLE 


Rottingdean  Pier- 
head.—- The numerous 
visitors who during this 
month and the next will 
drive over to Rottingdean 
from Brighton to look 
at ‘“Kipling’s house” 
should not forget to go 
to the pier. They will 
find that it has lost its 
head. This was the 
derelict carriage of the 
Marine Railway, which 
used to run through the 
sea from the west end of 
Kemp Town to Rotting- 
dean. When the rail- 
way finally closed this 
carriage was left at the 
pier to save the expense 
of removing it, and it 
formed a curious feature 
of the “front.” The 
violent storms of last 


winter swept it away. This is a pity, because there is a hope that 
Rottingdean may be able to buy or lease the pier from the company. 


A HUNTING ‘SCENE 


DAEs VAI By, 


Gossip of the Hour: Mr. Raven-Hill’s 
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Humour—Religious Side Shows—When Patti 


Sang Out of Tune—Another Bridge Story. 


A Real Humorist.—Mr. L. Raven-Hill is one of the best of the 
humorous artists of our day, and his work in Punch is.a perpetual 
joy to us. Those who may wish to secure some of his original 


drawings, and those also who may wish to see them in the form in 
which the artist produced them, will do well to visit the Leicester 
Galleries in Leicester Square, where an exhibition of these very 
Mr. Raven-Hill permits me to 


humorous pictures is now on view. 
reproduce some of them here. 


Paper Clothing.— The 
Japanese some years ago developed 
a trade in paper garments which 
is now booming again and becom- 
ing very popular chiefly owing to 
the war. The expenses of ordi- 
nary wearing apparel have in- 
creased considerably since the 
outbreak of the war, so that paper 
clothes, which are extremely cheap, 
are now generally worn by the 
poorcr classes. These clothes are 
made of a very durable grained 
paper lined with linen, and though 
they are not actually waterproof 
will withstand a good deal of rain. 
A paper suit costs about £1 of 
our money. 


Marriage Superstitions.— 
There are many _ eminently 
practical people who, though 
entirely devoid of superstitious 
fears in general, admit to feeling 
certain qualms about the possi- 
bilities of ill luck from the way the 
marriage service is conducted. For instance, some people always 
wish to face a window at the altar, and would not get married 
in a church where it was not possible to do so. A clergyman 
in a West-end parish tells a story of a very distinguished bridegroom 
who secretly asked him to have white paper put down before the 
altar rails before the ceremony as it was an old superstition in the 
bridegroom’s family that kneeling on white paper at the marriage 
service brought good luck to the wedded pair. 


to get down 


down 


Programmes, Please.—The col- 
lecting mania embraces so many 
things that it would be a difficult 
matter to fix on anything that has 
not been the subject of some col- 
lector’s attention. At the present 
moment among the gentle sex 
programme-collecting has become 
quite the craze. Theatrical pro- 
grammes, concert programmes, pro- 
grammes of all sorts of variety 
entertainments, are eagerly sought 
after by fair collectors, who with 
a sweet smile have the ever- 
ready question on their lips, “ Do 
you want your programme?” and 
relieve you of it before you can 
make any reply. 


Gardens in the Suburbs.—There 
can be no doubt that there are many 
City men who know a good deal 
about gardening, and their gardens 
at this time of year display a wonder- 
ful show of flowers, the result of- 
much skilfil labour on behalf of 
their owners; but, on the other 
hand, there are many City men who regard gardening merely as 
a healthy form of exercise to be gone through on Saturday after- 
noons and bank holidays and look for results more in their own 
physical well-being than in their gardens. These men dig and weed 
a great deal, mop their brows with much satisfaction, and empty 
little packets of seeds into the ground much in the same spirit as a 
gambler stakes his coin at a game of roulette ; something may come 
up, but the stake in both instances is usually lost. 


Master Tom: Did he win? 


A.PICTURE BY L. RAVEN-HILL AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Giles: | be up here all right, maister, but | don’t zee 'owever | be goin’ 


Farmer : Thee zhut thee eyes an’ walk about a bit, an’ thee’ll zoon get) 


By permission of the Proprietors of ** Punch” 
A PICTURE BY L. RAVEN-HILL AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 


Cabbie : 'Fraid | can’t take you as far as ‘Ighgate, lady. You see I 
took ’im down to the Derby yesterday, an’—— 


IO 


When Patti Sang Out of Tune.—At her concert at St. James’s 
Hall the other day’ Madame Marchesi created something of a 
sensation by singing a Norwegian ditty in which the voice part was 
written in a different key to the accompaniment. Many years ago 
Adelina Patti used to recommend as the best training the practice of 
singing a song in one key while the accompaniment was played in 
another. Patti herself sometimes used to practise what she preached, 
only, of course, in private, and her two-key practice once led to a 
somewhat comical incident. The 
great singer was staying at an 
hotel in Switzerland, and the suite 
of rooms next to hers was 
occupied by an English family of 
musical tastes. The English 
tourists were quite unaware who 
their next-door neighbour was, 
but after hearing Patti one morn- 
ing they went to the landlord and 
declared that they must leave the 
hotel at once if that terrible noise 
in the next room could not be 
stopped. ‘‘ But, madame,” said 
the hotelkeeper, “you know who 
that is? Thatis the great Patti.” 
“ Patti!” said the materfamilias, 
“don’t dare to tell me any such 
stories. 1 have never heard Patti, 
but I know she doesn’t sing excru- 
ciatingly out of tune.” 


By permission of the Proprietors of ** Punch” 


The Cheapest and Dearest.— 
There are no rates or taxes to 
speak of in Cyprus, and as far as 
rent goes it is one of the cheapest 
places in the world to live in ; an excellent house with some six acres 
of ground can be had there for about £20 per annum. Gibraltar, 
on the other hand, is one of the most heavily-rented spots in the 
world ; a small room in a dirty house will fetch £1 per week, whilst 
a decent-sized house will run to hundreds per annum. Building space 
is very strictly limited by the authorities, and as a consequence those 
who have been fortunate enough to secure building plots are making 
large fortunes. 


A Bridge Story.—At a bridge 
party given during Ascot week one 
of the players, an Irishman, knew 
far more of racing than of cards 
and was a better judge of a horse 
than of a no-trump hand. In the 
first game his partner was an 
exceedingly sedate Saxon who took 
his bridge with the utmost serious- 
ness. After cutting he asked the 
Irishman the usual question, ‘‘ What 
do you discard from?” ‘ What’s 
that?” was the reply. ‘I mean, 
when you discard, do you throw 
away from your weak or your strong 
suit?” The stolid Saxon’s face 
was a study when the Irishman 
replied, “ Well, wouldn’t I be a fool, 
now, to throw away me good cards 
when I have any ?” 


Religious Side Shows.—London 
seems to be suffering from what 
without irreverence may be called 
religious side shows. Needless to 
say I do not class under that 
category the magnificent gathering of earnest men and women 
brought together by General Booth. But hardly had Dr. Dowie 
made his hasty departure from our shores when Mr. Pigott of 
Clapton fame and his Abode of Love burst into, renewed activity. 
Side by side with the column describing the vagaries of the Clapton 
pretender I read in a newspaper last week a long account of the 
sermon preached at Holloway by a half-caste boy before an 
audience of 3,000. 
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Mr. L. Raven-Hill’s Humorous Pictures at the Leicester Gallery. 


By permisston of the proprietors of ‘* Punch” 


Owner: Well, the poor old moke ain’t been quite ’isself lately so we thought a day in the country ’ud do him good 


= Z 
LINAS pF 


By perm’sston of the proprietors of " Punch” 


Now mind, if any of those nasty people with cameras come near you're to send them away 
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IMELVILLE’S DIARY 


A Short Story. 


By 


Margaret Wood. 


Qepiember 1, 190-.—A chap atthe club Jast night was telling me 
about a girl he knew who kept a diary. He said what awful 
rot it was to do such a thing, but it rather appealed to me. I 
determined to try it. I can chuck it easily when it ceases to be 
amusing. By the way, that Abbot when he told me about the 
girl’s diary gave me a queer look. I wonder who the girl was. Amy 
Meadows told me she kept one. Perhaps Abbot had seen hers. 
Well, I flatter myself he would read nothing to my disadvantage 
there. That girl likes me awfully, and is only waiting for me to put 
the question. Ha, ha! it makes me laugh. It’ll be a flyer bird than 
Amy Meadows who catches me. I like the idea of writing all this 
stuff down in a book. It’s comforting to think that when you’re 
buried or cremated your descendants will be reading your life written 
by yourself. By Jove! I wish I’d thought of it sooner. I shall 
make a point of telling that perisher, Abbot, what a fool he is the 
next time I see him. I wish I knew whether it was Amy Meadows’s 
diary he saw. Didn’t she look a fetching piece of shyness when I 
told her how fascinating she was? And I really meant it, too. It 
would be a dull world without women after all. You see a man 
need only be bothered with ’em just when he feels inclined. As soon 
as they begin to pall, why all he has to do is to walk away and look 
for something more amusing. I’ve a good mind to go round the 
country giving lectures: or moving-pictures entertainment all about 
women. By Jove! I understand ’em. Icould tell them a few plain 
truths that would make their hair curl and be of real benefit to them 
into the bargain. Why are they always so serious about a flirtation ? 
Why can’t they take itas we do ? Why do they always end by falling 
in love or some such nonsense }instead of getting as much fun out 
of it as possible and passing on? Now there’s that little Amy. 
When I look into her pretty eyes I can see her heart, and in that 
heart I see as plain as plain myself. That’s where little Amy makes 
a mistake. She shouldn’t let me see what’s in that heart of hers, 
Although, the deuce take ! it I shouldn’t like to see some other fellow 
there. But there’s no fear of that. I’m sure I could make an enter- 
tainment on “ Women” pay. I’ll see what Abbot thinks of the 
notion. Poor chap, he’s no brains. Heenvies me ; he’s told, me so. 
Great Scot! it’s eleven o’clock and I haven’t had a drink since 
dinner. I can’t write any more. I must go out. I would just like 
to know what that idiot read in Amy Meadows’s diary about me. 
September 2.—1 don’t think I shall go out to-night. I feel quite 
pippy and worn out. I’ve worked so hard to-day that if I’m kept at it 
at this rate I know I shall collapse. My constitution can’t stand it, 
and so I shall tell those Government johnnies. I was at the office 
at eleven this morning, did without my twelve o’clock coffee on 
purpose to oblige ’em, and didn’t get out to lunch till half-past one. 
’Pon my soul I was too far gone by that time to eat any. It’s 
monstrous treating a fellow like that. Then I hurried back at three 
and had a little chat with Saunders ; by that time I had to leave asI 
was giving a tea party in Piccadilly. But I was so jaded that I 
wasn’t able to do myself justice, and Abbot asked me (I’d told him 
that I was writing my life in the form of a diary) if such heavy brain 
fag was telling on me. Not a bad chap, Abbot, after all. Although 
he has no brains himself.he is able to appreciate them in others. 
But I told him that my literary efforts had nothing to do with my 
indisposition, that it was the hurrying ways of the Government that 
had upset me; and he looked so relieved. Amy Meadows and her 
brother were having tea with me. I didn’t quite like the pointed 
way in which that Jack Meadows settled his sister next me. I’m 
afraid I shall have to be drawing out of this Meadows business. She 
looked at me this afternoon with those ripping eyes of hers and 1 
could swear that there was reproach in them. I felt really uncom- 
fortable, and it’s too bad of little Amy to make me feel like that 
when she must have seen how ill I was from overwork. And why 
should she reproach me? I’ve done nothing. Certainly I’ve 
squeezed her hand several times, and I told her she was the sweetest 
and prettiest and most lovable little girl ’'d ever met. Yes, and I 
believe I kissed her once, but what of that? Ridiculous that a 
fellow should be reproached because of a few trifles of that sort. She 
ought to come to my lectures on ‘‘ Women” when I give them, then 
she’d know her way about better. That reminds me I forgot to 
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mention that lecturing business to Abbot, and I quite meant to ask 
him what he read about mein Amy’s diary. That comes of being 
so deucedly overworked. I shall forget my own name next. Well, 
I shall go to bed. I promised some fellows I’d make up their party 
at cards to-night. They’ll be waiting for me now. I can’t help it. 
They mustn’t blame me, they must blame those slave-drivers at the 
office, : 

September 9.—It’s actually a week since I wrote in this little 
book. Come, this will never do. Posterity will have just cause for 
complaint if I do them out of their legitimate reading. Whew ! 
What a week I’ve had! No time to write or do anything but just 
go it. I don’t feel worth a row of pins, but I’ve had my fun. 
There was just one thing that spoiled it, but only for a short time. 
We were a big party to supper at the Trocadero last Wednesday 
when who should come and sit at the next table but Jack Meadows 
and his sister and some friends. Amy knew I was there, I know, 
but she pretended she didn’t. I was sorry that she saw me with that 
crowd, but after she’d gone I soon forgot all about her. That fool, 
Abbot, must remind me of her, though, as we went home together. 
“Say, Melville,” he said, ‘the little Meadows looked rather pale. 
Did you notice it?” [told him to shut up. Now why should that 
idiot ask me about Amy Meadows looking pale? What has it got 
to do with me? When I look pale do I go and blame Amy 
Meadows for it? Of course not. Well, then, why should I be 
blamed for someone else’s paleness ? It’s nonsensical. 

September 10.—To-morrow I’m off to Paris for a few days with 
some fellows I know. I’ve been so overworked lately that it is 
absolutely necessary for me to have a change. Abbot isn’t going. 
I don’t know what’s come to the man. Heisn’t the same to me at all. 
When he sees me coming he walks away. I cornered him last night, 
though, and mentioned my lecturing scheme. He said, “ Blithering 
nonsense !” and left me. Saunders told me that he is about a good 
lot with the Meadows. ‘Trying to cut me out, 1 suppose. Well, I 
don’t care. Amy’s a nice little thing, but I’ve had enough of her, 
I really only made love to her because she had a name for repelling 
all the fellows. But I was sure she couldn’t withstand me—and she 
couldn’t. But Abbot’s quite welcome to her now. I wish I knew 
what’s up with him. He’s a fool, that’s true, but I rather like him. 
I don’t suppose I shall write any more in my book for a few days. 
No good would be gained by burdening myself with it in Paris. I’m 
wondering if it wouldn’t be a good plan to publish this diary of mine 
in book form when it’s all. filled up. All the fellows at the club 
would buy it, 1 know, and I’m sure Amy Meadows would be inte- 
rested. Of course, I should have to alter the names and things, but 
that would be easy. I once met a publisher fellow—very decent 
sort—and I might just look him up and let him know when it’s likely 
to be finished so that he can make his arrangements to bring it out. 
Not only would there be glory in it but a pot of money into the 
bargain. Why, I’ve been told that some of these writing people 
make thousands and thousands a year. I wish Abbot was not so 
queer and I’d ask him what he thinks of the idea. I haveit. 1 
know what’s the matter with him, It’s jealousy. Poorchap! But 
we can’t all be born with brains and a talent for writing. There’s 
another thing, too. He was casting eyes at Amy Meadows before I 
came on to the scene; but, of course, he was bowled out by me very 
quickly, and no doubt he owes me a grudge for that. Well, so-so, 
little book, till I come back from Paris. 

September 20.—Back in London after a roaring time in Paris. 
Can’t say I feel much benefited by the change, but I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it isn’t overwork at the office that’s 
making me feel bad.. I’ve a good mind to fix up some resolutions 
and determine to turn over a new leaf and all that sort of thing. I 
would if it didn’t mean life being so confoundedly slow ever after, 
I wonder how little Amy’s getting on and if Abbot has made any 
running there. Nice, gentle little thing; I’ve a good mind to go 
and call. Her quiet ways would be very restful and soothing to me 
now when I feel so jaded and washed out. How pleased she’d look 
when I walked in. By Jove! she was fond of me. Perhaps I was 
a fool to drop her so suddenly. She wasn’t the sort of girl to let her 
brother ask me my intentions and all that sort of thing, and she 
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THE TURNING WORM 


Disgusted British Workman (who has been riding outside in the pouring rain hoping in vain for an inside vacancy at each stopping place): Ain’t none o’ 
yer got no bloomin’ '’omes? 
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really was a very charming companion for a change. 
I'll sleep on it and sce how the notion strikes me in the morning. 

September 21.—Well, I went and called at the Meadows’s this 
afternoon, but the family is away the servant told me. 1 was quite 
disappointed. I had counted on a chat with Amy. 1! couldn’t find 
out from the wooden-faced servant where they’d gone to or when 
they’d be back. I daresay Abbot will know. I’ll ask him when I 
see him. I don’t feel much inclined for writing to-nizht. I’m 
beginning to think those writing fellows deserve their thousands and 
thousands a year, It’s beastly hard work writing away out of your 
head, and so I shall tell that publisher chap if he tries to beat me 
down as to price when I take him my book to bring out. T’ve gota 
bad hump to-night. I shall go out and see if I can’t lose it. “I made 
grand resolutions this morning, but I shall break them all now, It’s 
your fault, little Amy. If ’d seen you this afternoon! should have 
kept them—at all events for to-night. But I must do something to 
make up for my disappointment. 

September 22.—It’s late, but I must write a few lines before 
turning in. I’ve seen Abbot to-night. 1 can’t understand the man. 
When | went into the club he was there. 1 sang out to him, but he 
just looked up and nodded in the most casual manner. However, I 
wasn’t going to be choked off in that way, so after a time I went up 
to him and asked him where the Meadows had gone. He said, 
“ Bournemouth,” and went on reading. I asked him several other 
questions, and he just answered me and no more. So I left him and 
began to talk with some of the other fellows. I was telling them 
about my diary and my idea of having it brought out in a book, and 
they were hugely delighted. They all promised to buy it, and 
Andrews asked me how I ever thought of anything so clever. 
“ Well,” I said modestly, ‘‘ Abbot gave me the idea. He was telling 
me about Amy Meadows’s diary one day—weren’t you, old chap?” 
I called out to him across the room. You could have knocked me 
down with a feather at the insolence of the fellow’s reply to my 
innocent question. He jumped up from his chair, hurled his book 
on the floor, and with a face as black as thunder shouted, ‘‘Con- 
found you and your imbecile diary !” and flung himself out of the 
room. ‘There was an instant’s silence, then all the chaps began to 
talk loudly at once. But I didn’t like it, and I think that Abbot’s 
conduct is reprehensible, to say the least of it. 1 shall not speak to 
him again unless he apologises. 

October 16.—It’s a long time since I wrote up my diary. After 
all ’m rather wondering if the game’s worth the candle. It’s a lot 
of trouble and fag to write like this, and when all’s said and done 
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how do I know that posterity will appreciate my efforts? By 
Jove ! What’s+-— 

October 17.—] left off very suddenly last night. My door was burst 
open, and who should come in but Abbot. He looked awful. His 
face was white as death and his eyes blazed. I was going to speak 
but something about him froze the words on my lips. He came up 
to the table, put his hands on it, and louked at me. I couldn’t with- 
draw my gaze from his face. For a minute he held me with his eye, 
then he spoke. ‘“ Melville,” he said, ‘-youw’rea murderer !” “ What 
do you mean?” I gasped, springing from my chair. I thought the 
man must suddenly have lost his reason. ‘What 1 say,” he 
answered, and something in his tones and manter convinced me 
that he was quite sane. ‘‘ You’re a cowardly skunk! You've killed 
that poor girl just as much as if you’d ~iven her poison or pushed her 
over a precipice.” I sank back into my chair. ‘What girl?” I 
said, and I did not recognise the voice as my own, but even as I 
asked the question I knew to whom he was referring. Little Amy 
dead! It couldn’t be true. But Abbot was speaking again. ‘‘ You 
made her love you,” I heard him say, “then you left her and broke 
her heart. And mine’s broken, too.” He flung himself down on a 
chair and put his head on his arms on the table and his shoulders 
heaved. I didn’t know what to do. At last I put out my hand and 
touched him. “I’m sorry——” I began, but he jerked my hand 
away and sprang to his feet. ‘ Sorry,” he said, “who cares for your 
sorrow ? I must go lest I do you an injury,” and before I could say 
another word he had rushed out of the room and the house. [| 
couldn’t write any more after he’d gone. I felt quite upset. I didn’t 
like to think of poor little Amy dead. It kept me awake quite an 
hour, and ’m not myself at all when I don’t get my sleep. I don’t 
think Abbot should have said what he did to me. I don’t see why | 
should be blamed. ' I haven’t been able to get Abbot’s face out of my 
mind all day. This will be my last entry in this book. My nerves 
are so shaken that I can’t write. And, besides, 1 don’t seem to have 
had any luck since I started this writing business. But I don’t like 
to think of little Amy dead. I believe I’ve written that before, but 
that’s just it. I’m so shaken that I can’t even think sufficiently well 
to write. Very unkind of Abbot to come and say such hard things. 
He knew how upset I should be. Jove! what a mercy I’ve a bridge 
party to-night. I really believe that ff ’'d had nothing on for to-night I 
should have made myself ill. Women are queer creatures. I wonder 
if I do understand them after all. Ah, here’s Saunders coming up 
the stairs, Hesaid he would call for me. I'll just stuff this book into 
a drawer. I wonder what they’ve done with poor little Amy’s diary. 
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BY LADY STANLEY—NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE NEW GALLERY 
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THE EDITOR OF THE “FIELD” IN HIS OFFICE. 
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Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler" 


Mr. William Senior, the editor of the ‘‘Field’’ newspaper, had been many years the angling editor of the ‘‘Field,” well known under the pseudonym of 
*Redspinner,” before he was appointed to the editorial chair in 1900. He has written many books, principally on angling, and is one of the best-beloved 
men in English journalism 
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LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS AT WIMBLEDON 


Some Prominent Players in the Tournament. 


MRS. STERRY, AN EX-CHAMPION MISS MORTON, WHO WAS BEATEN IN THE FINAL THIS YEAR’S CHAMPION, MISS DOUGLASS 


THE FINAL ROUND IN THE SINGLES, M. J. RITCHIE AND F. L. RISELEY H. L. DOHERTY WINNING TRE CHAMPIONSHIP FOR THE THIRD TIME 


P. DE BORMAN’S SERVICE H. S. MAHONY SERVING M. J. RITCHIE F.C. RIGELEY 
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THE LATEST FASHION 


Some of the Smart 


IN HORSES’ 


HATS 


HIE TATE R. 


Sun Bonnets that may Shortly be Seen in London. 


THE BABY BONNET FOR PCNIES 


he question — of 
which particular 
shaped hat will suit the 
horse is no longer a 
joke in America. ‘The 
favour shown towards 
equine head-gear by 
horse owners and dri- 
vers has reached such 
a pitch that makers of 
material for the four- 
footed plodders’ equip- 
ment have found it 
necessary to design new 
styles in hats for horses 
in order to meet the 
demand for these brain 
protectors, and this 
summer a variety of 
shapes are offered and 
regularly catalogued. 
Not only are great 
numbers of hats for 
horses sold to the regu- 
lar owners of draught 


animals but all  the- 


A PROFILE VIEW OF THE NEW YORK STYLE 


humane societies in the 
various cities buy them 
by the thousand for 
free distribution to 
truck-drivers and others 
asking for them. So 
vast a number of hats 
has come to be de- 
manded that the makers 
are marketing special 
hats to suit the different 
ideas’ prevailing in 
different cities, and this 
has caused a_ great 
variety of the most 
curious designs to be 
turned out for use in 
separate sections of the 
country. 

One of the photo- 
graphs reproduced on 
this page shows Pat 
and Sally, a Phila- 
delphia team, ready for 
workonahotday. Pat 
wears a New York hat. 


A 


‘CUTE THING 


IN FANCY HEAD-GEAR 
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SOCIETY 


A Kindly Hostess.—There 
is not a more kindly hostess 
in London than Mrs. Harry 
Higgins, who entertains so 
lavishly at her beautiful house, 
1, Upper Berkeley Street. 
Altogether a charming woman 
her pale but kindly face reflects 
her sympathetic nature, and 
she devotes herself with such 
a whole heart to her guests 
that she makes the most diffi- 
dent novice feel quite at ease. 
She is a woman of artistic 
perception, too, and few draw- 
ing-rooms show better taste 
than hers in their contents 
or arrangements. Her only 
daughter, Miss Higgins, is one 
of the prettiest girls in town 
and will be a great heiress by 
and by. Tall and fair, with 
very pretty light, wavy hair, 
she is not yet four-and-twenty, 
and one of these days will no 
doubt make a great match. 
Whoever the lucky man may 
be he will at least have a 
lovely bride. 


Mr. Harry Higgins.—The 
husband of Mrs. Harry Higgins 
—she is his second wife by 
a great financier who almost 


the 


way—is 
lives in the 
City and is, of course, a very wealthy man. 
He is built on the largest scale mentally 


and physically. A big, broad-shouldered 
man well over 6 ft. and weighing something 
like seventeen stone, Mr. Higgins is not 
only a clever business man in the ordinary 
way but he practically manages the Opera 
at Covent Garden. Naturally his incursion 
into the musical world results in a corre- 
sponding overflow of the musical world 
to his home. Mr. and Mrs. Higgins are 
great dinner-givers and always do their guests 
very well. But apart from the lovely rooms 
full of beautiful china and curios and the 
charming hostess and her daughter the 
greatest attraction of their parties is the cer- 
tainty that one will always meet there the 
finest artists of the moment. 


A Companion of Queens.—-An interesting 
foreigner who has been seen a good deal in 
London society lately is Mdlle. Héléne Vaca- 
resco, A charming Roumanian, with literary 
leanings, her aspiration is to be known as the 
companion of queens, and her greatest conso- 
lation the knowledge that she bears a strong 
resemblance to the luckless Natalie of Servia. 
In her native land she was the heroine of a 
royal romance. The Crown Prince of Rou- 
mania in his sentimental youth fell in love 
with her, and his mother, the Queen, an un- 
worldly poetess, did all she could to make a 
match between them. Reasons of state or 
prudence or some other of the many acci- 
dents that make the way rough that leads 
to matrimony intervened, and those tender 


Hall, King’s Lynn. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


MISS A. V. MANSERGH 


Who was married on June 28 to Captain R. L. Bagge, D.S.O., of Islington 
The bride is a daughter of the late Major W. G. 


Mansergh of Rocksavage, co. Cork 


passages are now but matters of history. The 
Crown Prince has since married a_ beautiful 
princess, and Mdlle. Vacaresco has not enly 
travelled but has plunged into the vortex of 
yellow journalism. At the time of the coro- 
nation she was the special correspondent in 
London of a New York paper. She has 
written on Russia and royalty and ‘Her 
Majesty, Woman,” but her favourite topic is 
still, 1 think, the queens she has known, in- 
cluding Queen Alexandra. 


A Naval Volunteer. As commanding 
officer of the London division of the naval 
volunteers Mr. Rupert Guinness gave a big 
luncheon last Saturday on board the good 
ship Buzzard, where his gallant. sailor- 
men from the Stock Exchange are trained. 
His guests—including the Lord Mayor—would 
make a respectable ship’s company so far as 
numbers were concerned. Over 400 were 
invited, and the arrangements were on the 
generous scale one might expect from the son 
and heir of ‘the millionaire, Lord Iveagh. 
Mr. Guiness is a sturdy athlete who saw 
something of Jand service in South Africa, 
but he is devoted to the sea and has long been 
an indomitable yachtsman, not suffering even 
shipwreck to cool his ardour. His connection 
with the naval volunteer movement is not 
merely nominal; he has always taken the 
greatest interest in it and works hard to make 
it a success. 


Motor Hares and Hounds. — Mr. Wind- 
ham’s proposal to have a motor paper chase 
ought to prove exceedingly popular. Now- 
adays side shows in some form or other seem 
necessary for the success of almost every 
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business, and the motor paper 
chase, just because it lacks the 
seriousness of the Gordon 
Bennett Cup contests, is just 
what the motor industry 
requires. A high rate of speed 
will not be required, but a 
number of false trails will be 
led. There will be one motor 
hare to every ten hounds, and 
the hares will travel in a 
different direction to distribute 
the traffic as much as possible. 
They will all tend towards the 
same goal, however, and as 
each hare is captured it will 
be conveyed thither. 


Entertaining Up to Date. 
—The tendency among 
hostesses to give their enter- 
tainments. at big hotels or in 
hired houses is a sign of the 
times. We are certainly less 
domesticated than our fore- 
fathers; even the most 
dignified people are beginning 
to adopt the new notion. Lord 
and Lady Calthorpe, for 
example, who could never be 
called at all advanced, took an 
unoccupied house—33, Berke- 
ley Square—last month for their ball instead 
of giving it at their own house—No, 38. 
The expedient generally answers. There 
is none of the disturbance of one’s domes- 
tic peace which accompanies a wholesale 
invasion of the home, and a really good 
caterer provides not only the usual creature 
comforts but furniture and decorations for the 
occasion which it would be impossible to 
introduce where every inch of space is already 
occupied. 


Human Cards.—The Living Bridge Féte 
last Monday week attracted a huge crowd to 
Hengler’s. Regarded as a tableau the living 
bridge made a most picturesque scene, and 
either accidentally or on purpose the play of 
the bridge hands turned out to be exceedingly 
interesting. Mr. Dalton and his partner lust 
the first game easily. Mr. Dalton’s animat-d 
cards were sitting directly in front of my seat, 
and I can truthfully say that a more depress- 
ing hand—from a card-player’s point of view 
—TI have never seen. In the second game, 
however, when it was seen that Mr. Dalton 
had ‘gathered into his fold five honours in 
hearts, I anticipated a speedy revenge for him. 
But oh, those bridge hands which appear 
such certainties! Mr. Dalton, of course, 
declared hearts; his opponent doubled, Mr. 
Dalton redoubled, so did his opponent, and 
confident in his five honours Mr. Dalton made 
it one hundred a trick only to find that his 
partner had a Yarborough. It was all very 
exciting, and when Mr. Dalton lost thy. odd 
trick and the rubber there were audible 
expressions of sympathy with him. Elsewhere 
I give the hands as they were played. 
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LADY DUFF GORDON 


Lady Duff-Gordon is the eldest daughter of the late Mr. Douglas Sutherland and the sister of Mrs. Clayton Glyn, the author of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
The Duff-Gordons are descended from the 2nd Earl of Aberdeen. The present baronet, Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon, was born in 1862 and succeeded his 
cousin as 5th baronet in 1896. It is four years ago since he married 
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Autumn Arrangements.—Many people are 
already beginning to Jeave town as the end 
of the season draws nigh. Lord Glenesk: will 
trobably go to Homburg—a favourite resort 
of his—in August, and so also will Lord 
and Lady Galway. Lord and Lady Cadogan 
willspend August and September in Scotland, 
Lord Cadogan haying taken the shooting at 
Inverlochy, one of the most beautiful places 
in the north. Lord and Lady Cadogan, by 
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form the functions of an ambassador. Sir 
F. Plunkett was sixty-five when he was 
appointed to the embassy at Vienna in I9g00 
after a very brilliant diplomatic career which 
is to terminate next year by his resignation. 


WRESTLERS AT HURLINGHAM 


A bout between Madrali and Pierri 


the way, will be among the King’s guests at 
Goodwood House for the races. It is rather 
curious that though the season is just over 
the summer has not yet begun. With the 
exception of a few warm days the past six 
weeks have been more like March than June ; 
the next thing will probably be a heat wave 
and then a jump into winter. Spring and 
autumn weather have vanished completely. 


At Park Royal.—If the general public 
did not display much enthusiasm about the 
proceedings at Park Royal last week those 
interested in matters agricultural attended 
the splendid grounds in very large numbers. 
Among noted, practical farmers were to be 
seen Lorl Brougham, Lord Moreton, and 
Sir Oswald Mosley, who with his honest, sun- 
burnt face, thick neck, and burly form is 
perhaps one of the most typical John Bull 
figures in England. The Duchess of New- 
castle won the challenge cup in the Kerry 
class with a very perfect specimen of that 
small breed of Irish cattle which came so 
much into favour some ten or twelve years 
ago. 
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Solid Gold Plate.—There are very few 
people in England who possess such a valuable 
treasure as a solid gold dinner service ; a great 
many persons have dinner services of silver 
gilt which is commonly spoken of as gold 
plate, but this is, of course, a misnomer. The 
Duke of Bedford and the Duke of Newcastle 
have each a solid gold dinner service though 
it is seldom, if ever, used. Trinity College, 
Dublin, possesses a fine service of gold plate, 
but the most valuable dinner service in 
England is, of course, that at Windsor Castle, 


which is woith hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, It is of solid gold and consists of 


some thousands of pieces, many of them 
hundreds of years old. 


Diplomatic Ages.—It would be interesting 
to know why the Foreign Office apparently 
regards a man at forty or even forty-five as 
entirely too young and irresponsible to per- 


Sir E. J. Monson was fifty-nine when made 
an ambassador and Sir F. Egerton sixty-two. 
The youngest appointed of our present 
ambassadors is Sir H. M. Durand, who was 
just fifty when he was sent to Madrid, three 
years before he received the distinction of 
being appointed to his present highly re- 
sponsible post at Washington. It is not too 
much to say that any one of our present 
ambassadors were fully qualified to perform 
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struck me as som thing quite novel in the 
way of advertising and quite capable of in- 
definite extension. Now, when every firm is 
looking round for a striking plan for advertising 
their goods, why not take a hint from the 
Bond Street singer? 1 believe that a tuneful 
part song sung by four really good voices in 
the London streets would form a most effec- 
tive form of advertising. 


A Triangular Duel.—Some years ago, 
when nearly every other Eton and Harrow 
match resulted in a drawn game, there was an 
agitation for extending the fixture to three 
days. Dr. Welldon, the head mast: r of Harrow, 
started this, but Dr. Warre, the head master of 
Eton, opposed it, and the Eton head master 
won. What would be much more popular 
with the general public, however, than a three 
days Eton and Harrow match would be a 
triangular duel between Eton, Harrow, and 
Winchester, all the matches to be played 
in London. As it is the Eton and Winchester 
match passes unnoticed except among Etonians 
and Wykehamists while the Eton and Harrow 
match, solely because it is played in London, 
gets more recognition than most people think 
it deserves. As a social event with the 
general public a match between Winchester 
and Harrow would be at leist as popular as 
the Eton and Harrow contest. 


Making Hyde Park.—That beautiful 
stretch of Hyde Park from Albert Gate to the 
Serpentine, popularly known to frequenters of 
the park as “ the dell,” was designed by Lord 
Redesdale and carried out under his direction 
when he was secretary of the Public Works 
Department in 1874. Lord Redesdale is a most 
enthusiastic horticulturist and knows more 
about landscape gardening than most pro- 
fessional gardenersin England. He married 
a sister of the late Lord Airlie and shares with 
his charming wife, if not an actual dislike of 
London, a much stronger preference for the 
delights of a rural existence. 


WRESTLERS AT HURLINGHAM 


Madrali being presented with his prize 


their duties quite fifteen years before they 
were regarded as sufficiently experienced in 
diplomacy by our dignified Foreign Office to 
be raised to the rank of ambassador. 


Vocal Advertising.—The other day in 
Bond Street I heard a street singer with a 
remarkably pretty voice chanting the praises 
of a certain draper’s shop which, however, 
is not in Bond Street nor even in the neigh- 
bourhood of that delectable thoroughfare. It 
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A Woman’s Revenge.—There is a story 
going the rounds of a cruel revenge wreaked 
by a woman on a rival whom she hated. 
It was not a case of financial ruin, but 
in its way it was quite as effective. She 
simply asked hcr victim to a pretentious din: er 
and arranged a coloured light so that it 
should fall full upon her and make her look 
ghastly. ‘To add refinement to her venge- 
ance she placed her enemy’s particular ad- 
mirers directly opposite. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The 


The season for 
snapshots has begun 
with the brighter 
weather. We pay 
each week 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot 
which we receive 
during that week. 
Alf the letters in this 
Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak 
Editor, and all 
photographs, exclu- 
sive of the prize- 
winner, will be re- 
turned immediately 
if accompanied by 
a stamped and 
addressed envelope, 
except those we 
desire to retain for 
publication purposes 
either in connection 
with the competition or elsewhere. 
For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name and 
address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject, Original 
topics rather than pretty or con- 
ventional views are desirable. 

The amusement of kodaking 
is increasing and will increase. It 
perpetuates a holiday jaunt more 
effectively than any amount of 
writing can do. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 


Second Prize—Miss M. MacMillan MacLean, 
73, Charlotte Street, Portland Place 


A STUDY IN REFLECTIONS, NEAR DUNMOW, ESSEX great merits, and many excellent qualities 


First Prize—L. R. Goodyer, 6, 


TRYING TO CATCH THE CAMERA’S EYE 


Boats entering and returning 


“The Fountain at Vigo,” F. A. Keat- 
ing, 15, Rutland Gate, S.W. 

“Highland Cattle in the Park at Mur 
dostown, N.B.,” Mrs. Stewart, Murdos. 
town Castle, Newmains, N.B. 

“Two Handsome Toilers,” Miss M. 
Wood, Bignall End, Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire. 

“Glastonbury Abbey,” H. C, Broad- 
rick, Orley Farm, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

“Tceland Ponies Examining my Sketch- 
ing Apparatus,’”’ Miss P. Wake, Courtenhall, 
Northampton, 

“On a Scotch Moor,’’ Miss D. Bur- 
roughes, 16, Lower Berkeley Street, W. 

“A Hearty Welcome,” Mrs. Cuthbert 
Smith, Maybank, Ullet Road, Liverpool. 


“The Stick Gatherer,” Miss Edith 
Leach, Bellevue, Bridlington. 


“At an Ostrich Farm,” Miss Edith 
Smith, 5, Beech Mansions, Southsea. 


Every one of these photographs has 


Canterbury Mansions, West Hampstead, N.W. 
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Four Prizewinners. 


also characterise 
others of the 
hundreds of photo- 
graphs that have 
keen sent in, 

There are five 
points for competi- 
tors to bear in 
mind :— 

3. That a photo- 
graph must make 
an effective repro- 
duction. Some of 
the most artistic 
work of the Camera 
Club will not do 
this, 

2, That th 
photograph should 
not be of too familiar 
a subject. 

See obbat all 
letters received up 
to a Saturday morn- 
ing are included in 
the result announced on the follow- 
ing Wednesday week. 

4, That it is imperative there 
should be a stamped and addressed 
envelope if the photograph is to 
be returned. 

5. That it is essential the 
name and address of the sender 
should be carefully written on the 
back ct the photograph. 

We have been asked if a suc- 
cessful competitor may compete 
again, 

There can be no fossible objec- 
tion to this, the more particularly 
as we reserve to ourselves the right 
to purchase snapshots for use in 


Third Prize—Miss Gladys Mitchell Bruce, 23, Harley Street, W. other pages of “The Tatler.” In 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI 


this connection “ oddities” are most 
acceptable, 


Fourth Prize—Miss Ada Phillips, 37, Clan- 
ricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W. 


THE ENTRANCE TO CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


BHE TALLER. (Ne Jo 


AMERICAN LEADING LADIES—MISS MAUDE FEALY, WHO WIL) 


Miss Maude Fealy, who is to support Sir Henry Irving as his leading lady, is no stranger to London, for it was she who created the part of the heroine in Sherlock 
Holmes in Mr. Gillette's company at the Lyceum a year or two ago; it is therefore appropriate that she should support the banner of the greatest lessee the Lyceum 
ever had. Miss Fealy is an American, and she has one of those pretty appealing voices which seem to the British ear to be full of sing-song cadences 
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SUPPORT SIR. HENRY IRVING. AND MISS MARGARET ANGLIN. 


Miss Anglin, who is one of the best known of present-day American players and star of the Empire Theatre stock company, New York, knows London well, but so far 
has never played in any theatre outside of the United States or her native Canada. Mr. Charles Frohman was Miss Anglin’s first but not her only manager. He gave her 
her first engagement in Shenandoah, the Civil War play which laid the foundations of his fortune, and from that drama her next manager promoted her to play Ophelia 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Poor Plays.—Reverting to this topic, | 
think it is very noticeable that there is no 
sort of character in our recent plays, just 
as there is no dominating school of fiction. 
We have had runs of “ problem” plays and 
bouts of swashbucklerism, but to-day no ty pe 
seems able to triumph over the other, and the 
general result has been dulness. Indeed, I 
rarely remember a season of more prodigious 
yawns. 


A Financial Hindrance.—So far as the 
manager is commercially concerned it can 
scarcely be doubted that the middleman is 
proving an increasing barrier ; indeed, several 
people make a very fat living by taking leases 
of theatres and re-leasing them to the people 
who actually put on the plays. The compli- 
cation of sub-leases and sub-sub-leases are 
increased by a hundred and one other con- 
siderations, including the question 
of bars and programmes, for in 
nine cases out of ten the man who 
is producing the play has no more 
control over the programmes and 
the bars than I have. Thus a 
great deal of money is dissipated 
before one stitch of canvas for the 
play can be bought. The theatri- 
cal business is one in which 
money comes easily and goes 
easily, and it o‘fers a fine field for 
interveners (to use no_ stronger 
term), from the man (not infre- 
quently connected with news- 
papers, I am sorry to say) who 
offers plays which are never pro- 
duced, but for which fees are paid, 
downward to the lowest ranks in 
the theatre business. 


Stock Companies as a Remedy. 
—The unbusinesslike charac- 
teristics of the playhouse may 
gradually be righted. 1 think 1 
see traces of this in the revival of 
the old stock system. Mr. Robert 
Arthur, who has _ half-a-dozen 
theatres in the provinces and 
several in the London suburbs, 
knows the purely business side 
of theatredom as well as any- 
body does in this country. Some years ago 
he inaugurated a stock system in the theaties, 
and he has increased its length this year 
because he has found that it pays. Mr. 
Trce’s School of Acting presents another 
aspect of the same thing. 


Experience Wins.—The public are getting 
thoroughly tired of immature novices as has 
been strikingly shown by the fact that the 
greatest successes of the past season have 
been made by. veteran actors, notably by 
Mr. Horace Hodges in Swnday at the 
Comedy. As I noticed the other day, the 
greatest success at the Strand has been scored 
by Mr. Willie Edouin, who has been forty 
years on the stage, and by Mr. Arthur 
Williams, who is also a veteran, Again, we 
have that sturly humorist, Mr. Lionel 
Brough. 


In Honou- of Mr, Tree.—The conclusion 
of Mr. Tree’s seven years’ management of His 
Majesty’s has been marked by the presenta- 
tion to him of a massive tea and coffee service 
of George I. period and a silver salver, the 
work of the Garrards of the Haymarket. The 
centre of the salver bears the famous tree crest, 
surrounded by facsimile autograph signatures 
of eighty-six well-known players. These fac- 
simile signatures, which must have exercised 
the ingenuity of the engraver, lend a unique 
interest to the service, which was presented 
by Mr. Lionel Brough. Mr. Tree has done 
some excellent wo-k during his reign, but his 
energies are far from exhausted, as his School 
of Acting and his 7éfertozre company serve 
to remind us. 


Mr. Yeats’s New Play.—I cannot con- 
gratulate Mr. Yeats particularly on his new 


AN AUTOGRAPHED SILVER SALVER 


Presented to Mr. Tree by his admirers to mark the completion of seven years 


tenancy of His Majesty's 


play, Where There is Nothing. 1 will not 
say there was nothing good in it, but it deals 
with a philosophic point which would be 
better expressed in other terms than drama. 
It is really a study of Nihilism in which a 
young squire, Paul Ruttledge, in a desire to 
pull the world to pieces, first joins a band of 
tinkers and then an order of pricsts. The 
fourth act, in which he enunciates his doctrine 
of anarchy at the very altar, is dull because 
while Mr. Yeats fecls ali the vague philosophy 
of harps in the air (a phrase which he actually 
quotes in his play) he is scarcely an adept in 
dealing witha formulated dogma ; and on that 
the play ultimately depends. By far the best 
part of itis the band of humorous tinkers, 
especially Charlie Ward, the chief, most 
admirably played by Mr. Blake Adams. Mr. 
Lyall Swete, clever as he is, was not well cast 
as the squire. 
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Mr. Daniel Frohman.—Mr. Daniel Froh- 


man, manager of Daly’s and Lyceum 
theatres, New York, who has been in 


London this season as usual in the course of 
his annual visit to Europe, has just been speak- 
ing to the writer about the way English actors 
all look forward to going to America. After 
one visit the majority become disillusioned, 
but until the Atlantic has been crossed and 
experience gained they continue to look upon 
America as a Mecca. 


The American Stage. — There salvation 
in the shape of fame and fortune allied is to 
be found; “ but,” said Mr. Frohman, ‘the 
American stage holds out no fortune but to 
those great and rare artists of the world who 
can find rewards everywhere. In America if 
they are great they will be appreciated, and 
in handsomer terms than elsewhere, but to 
those without exceptional talent it 
is not a Mecca.” In appearance 
Mr. Daniel Frohman offers a 
remarkable contrast to his younger 
brother, Charles, who is the better 
known in London. The latter is 
below medium height, is stout, and 
healthy-looking ; Daniel, on the 
contrary, is tall, thin, stoops a 
little like one who works over the 
table or the desk, has a delicate, 
interesting face, and not having 
the cares of a vast number of 
theatres and companies on_ his 
shoulders is at all times a very 
charming man. 


A Frohman Leading Lady. 
—Elsewhere I give a_ striking 
picture of Miss Margaret Anglin, 
the leading lady at the Empire 
Theatre, New York. It is curious 
that most of the plays which Miss 
Anglin ‘has “made good” on the 
other side were exported from this 
country to gain still further honours 
in America, and they included 
Brother Officers, The Only Way, 
Mrs. Dane’s Defence—in which 
she played Mrs. Dane — Zhe 
Wilderness, and Louis Parker’s 
adaptation of Zhe Twin Sister. 


_A strange thing about the latter play was the 


different estimate placed upon it in America. 
There the critics said the poverty of the leading 
actor’s part was the blot on the play ; here 
our critics raved over Mr. H. B, Irving’s 
performance, describing it as a revelation. 
In New York the part was, almost unani- 
mously, said to be unworthy of the efforts of 
a good actor; in London we were told it was 
wonderful. Miss Lily Brayton was charming 
here in the dual 7é/e of the play, a part that 
in America set the seal on Miss Anglin’s 
fame. 


Vacation Visitors.—London is still full of 
players from America. Mr. W. L. Abingdon 
has not missed a single first night since he 
arrived, and I have seen Mr. John Drew at 
the play looking as fresh as if the years had 
no effect on him whatever. 
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MADAME SUZANNE ADAMS AS THE COMTESSE 


In “The Marriage of Figaro” at Covent Garden. 


Ellis & Walery 


is an American, having been born at Cambridge, Massachusetts. She made her début in Paris as Juliet just ten years ago. Her first 


Madame Suzanne Adams : d 
5 appearance at Covent Garden was in 1898, in which year she was married to Mr. Leo Stern, the 'cellist 
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TO 


FROM COMIC OPERA 


An 


suppose—since an interview must begin with a capital I and 
continue and finish with the same objectionable letter—that 
{ must admit it is a long stride from comic operaj to Covert 
Garden. Perhaps I might put it in another way and say it is only a 
shilling cab fare from the stage of tre Shaftesbury, where | made my 
first London appearance, to that of the Grand Opera House. Up to 
now it has been an expensive cab fare for me, for when I resolved 
to become a grand opera singer I gave up the offer of an engage- 
ment of £300 a week for five years certain. Do I regret it? Not 
for a single instant. I would give all the money I could have 
earned in that time for one night’s success in grand opera. 

No; I protest it is not a fair question to ask if I am satisfied 
so far. Since, however, you will turn my heait inside out that 
people may read the word written within it I will say, “ Yes.” 
Then I say, ‘“No.? “ Yes,” because the public has accepted me 
on what is admittedly one of the greatest operatic stages in the 
world. ‘¢ No,” because one always 
hopes to do better than one has 
done. And you must remember 
it is something of an ordeal to 
come before the public as Zerlina 
in Don Giovanni and Suzanne in 
Le Nozze di Figaro, both Mozart 
véles which have always been 
associated with the names of the 
vreatest singers. True, I was 
specially engaged for them by the 
directors to whom I sang before 
I went t) Italy to study for the 
undertaking on which I may con- 
sider myself now thoroughly em- 
barked. The directors were 
pleased on that occasion, but I 
had naturally no réfertoire and 
they could not engage me. Be- 
sides, the training I had had in 
comic opera was at the time ill 
suited to the exigencies of grand 
opera. Singng seven times a 
week as I was doing, with dancing, 
too, was simply ruining my voice, 
and even | could detect a certain 
roughness, the result of over-use 
and imperfect knowledge of voice 
production. I rea'ly owe ail my 
success to Mr. Henry Russell. 

Eventually I went to Italy in 
order to work with Mr. Russell. I 
spent a year and a half with him 
learning how really to poise my 
voice so that now | have a com- 
pass of two octav.s, every note as 
even as it can be, and I have not 
finished yet. Do not, however, let 
anyone give me too much credit 
for this. My voice is a gift, but it 
isa gift which would have been 
worth nothing without Mr. Russel!, 
The result of his teaching has been 
that I can sing Suzanne, which 
is admitted to be a very tirng part, without any sense of fatigue at 
all. But for him | should have ended my life as I began it—by 
screaming. I made a lusty noise when | was born, my mother tel’s 
me, and | have kept it up ever since. 

When | was a child I was always singing. I had a phenomenally 
high voice, and | first went on the stage in a juvenile production of 
The Mikado, when | played the part of Yum-Yum. When I grew 
too big for child opera I went to San Francisco, whcre I stayed as a 
member of the stock company for fifteen months, playing all sorts 
of singing parts and gaining a wide range of experience. The 
Bostonians—then as now the best-known comic-opera organisation in 
the United States—engaged me, and I stayed with them for two 
seasons, singing Maid Marion in Rodin Hood, Maraquita in 
A War-time Wedding, Arline in The Bohemian Girl, and Martha 
in the opera of the same name. 


MISS ALICE NIELSEN IN 
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COVENT GARDEN 


Interview with Miss Alice 


Nielsen. 


I was engaged as the prima donna of the company and played 
the lighter or soubrette parts, while another prima donna played the 
heavier 7é/es. ‘There was a good deal of rivalry between us, and 
when they were goinz to staze Zhe Serenade, the music of which 
was written by Victor Herbert, a dispute arose as to which of us 
should plyy the principal part. I contended that the prima-donna 
véle belonged to the soubretie, and Mr. Herbert sided with me, 
while the librettist decided with the other leading lady that it was of 
a more serious character. It was finally agreed that we should each 
rehearse the part. The other prima donna introduced a waltz song 
which I did not care for, so I introduced a sympathetic ballad with- 
out any ‘‘sky-rocketing ” at the end. The upshot was that I was 
given the part. ** You will have to sing the waltz song at the per- 
formance to-morrow night,” said the director of the company. 
“ All right,” replied. I learnt it in an hour and went on with the 
utmost confidence. Such is the result of youthful enthusiasm and 
lack of knowledge. : 

That episode marks the differ- 
ence between comic opera and 
grand opera, for me at all events. 
After my début in Milan at the 
Teatro Bellini I was offered an 
engagement at the San Carlo to 
sing Mimi in Za Bohéme the next 
night. I did not know the 7éle 
so | refused the offer. In the old 
days I should have accepted it, 
learnt the part in twenty-four 
hours, and got through somehow. 

After my two seasons with the 
Bostonians I went out at the head 
of my own company and acted for 
three years before I came to 
London. In working with Mr. 
Russell in Italy I often had three 
lessons a day—not long lessons, 
for he limits his instruction to 
twenty minutes at a time. Still, 
with the breathing exercises he 
gives twenty minutes are quite 
sufficient to make one tired. 
When I first went to Naples a 
report got about that “a comic- 
opera artist who had lost her 
voice” had come with the inten- 
tion of getting an engagement at 
the Teatro Bellini. “Ah,” said 
the people, “ wait till she adéduz¢s ; 
we'll fix her—we'll kill her.” Of 
course, they expected to hear an 
awful old cracked tin pan. Signor 
Bevignani, however, whose name 
as a conductor London opera- 
goers know so well, had heard me, 
and it was through his kindness 
that some of this feeling was 
allayed before 1 did make my 
first appearance as Marguerite in 
Faust. The joke of the thing is 
that I became a favourite ; indeed, 
I found myself being put up to sing rather more frequently than I 
anticipated. I noticed that the announcements were invariably 
headed “ Serota d’Onore.” I had no idea then what Serota d’Onore 
meant. One day I asked one of the artists and learnt to my surprise 
that it was the equivalent of a “ benefit,” and every artist is entitled 
to one during the season. I cannot tell you how many benefits 1 
had, but though they drew crowded houses the most I ever got for 
one of those special performances was 50 francs. 

Last year I was engaged at the San Carlo to sing twelve per- 
formauces of La Traviata, and I go back there at the end of this 

ear to sing the prima-donna parts in Rigoletto, Elisir ad’ Amore, and 
Romeo and Juliette, with possibly Zerlina in Don Giovanni. 

Before I do that, however, as soon as | finish at Covent Garden, 
I am going to Paris to study the French 7éfertoive. I may mention, 
since you ask, that I studied Elsa in Lohengrin last year. 


Elliott & Fry 
“THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 
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THE GREATEST TENOR OF OUR TIME—SIGNOR. CARUSO 


Now Singing at Covent Garden. 


Signor Caruso is unquestionably the greatest tenor of our time and the success of the season at Covent Garden. He is an Italian and is only thirty-two. When he came 
here two years ago he made his mark at once. Unfortunately he was dropped out of last season. This year he has brought back life to Verdi's old-fashioned opera, 
Rigoletto. His singing of the great song in the third act is an extraordinary feat which none who have heard it can ever forget. He is also excellent as Radames in Aida 
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Antonia Dolores, — 
Mdlle. Antonia Dolores, 
who has just given her first 
vocal recital, is so far above 
the ordinary that specula- 
tion was rife amongst the 
audience as to who she 
was. A few only were able 
to penetrate the veil. Some 
thought they had heard her 
a few years ago and that 
the voice was like that of 
Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, 
As amatter of fact Mdlle. 
Dolores and Malle. 
Antoinette Trebelli are one 
and the same person. She 
is the daughter of Madame 
Trebelli and Signor Bettini, 
and for several years has 
been singing all over the 
world. It is with great 
pleasure that we welcome 
her back to England and 
trust she will remain here 
to charm us all for many 
years to come. Those who 
are on the look-out for a 
real vocal treat should go to 
her recitals on Saturday at 
St. James’s Hall. 


Perceval Garratt.—Mr. 
Perceval Garratt, who re- 
cently gave a very success- 
ful pianoforte recital at the 
Bechstein Hall, is a native 
of Oxfordshire. He studied 
in Vienna and Berlin under 
Louis Rée and Char'es 
Klindworth. Grieg, to 
whom he piayed in private, 
declared that he was “ some- 
thing of a poet.” This is 
much praise from the little 
composer. Mr. Garratt is 
not only a pianist far above 
the average but a composer 
of considerable merit. 


Miss Grace Smith.— 
Miss Grace Smith, assisted 
by the clever violinist, 
M. Leopold Premyslav, has 
just given a very interesting 
concert at the Bechstein 
Hall. Although it was her 
fourth recital in London I 
had not heard her since her 
first appearance in February, 
1903, and was_ therefore 
much impressed by the vreat 
strides she has made during 
those sixteen months. Her 
playing is very fluent, her 
phrasing good, and her 
touch “springy.” Her ver- 
satility was proved by the 
items on the programme, 
which included fugues by 
Handel and Martucci, a 
Beethoven sonata (op. 90), 
Brahms’s sonata in A major 
for pianoforte and_ violin 
(op. 100), duo de “ La Flaite 
Enchantée” (Mozart-Thal- 
berg), and three of Scarlatti’s 
and five of Chopin’s com- 
positions.  Scarlatti’s 
“Allegro Vivace ” met with 
an encore. 


MUSICAL AND OTHER 


FATHER AND SON—THE URBANIS AT 
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A New Welsh Opera. 
—Why have not the Welsh, 
the most musical people in 
these islands, given us more 
operatic music? At last a 
young Welshman, already 
known as the composer of 
Eos Gwevril, has written 
music for an opera called 
Gwenevere, the words of 
which are the work of 
Mr. Ernest Rhys. The 
opera deals with the im- 
mortal story of Arthur’s 
queen and contains some 
beautiful lyrics. A_ recital 
of the opera was given 
the other day in the old 
music room of the Hamp- 
stead Assembly Rooms, the 
principals including Ma- 
dame Sobrino as Gwenevere 
and Mr. Payne as Arthur. 
It was a success. 


Raoul Pugno.— M. 
Pugno, the pianist, was born 
at Montrouge, — |’lle-de- 
France, on June 23, 1852, 
of an Italian father and a 
Lorraine mother, and made 
his début when only six 
years of age. His artistic 
triumphs in Berlin, Vienna, 
Paris, and America were 
of the most sensational 
kind. He is honorary pro- 
fessor of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire of music, the only 
one who can claim such 
distinction. The French 
Government decorated him 
with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and 
similar honours were con- 
ferred on him by the courts 
of Italy, Spain, Holland, 
and Turkey. 


The Urbanis. — A _re- 
markable exhibition — of 
strength and knack is being 
given at the Empire by the 
Urbanis—father and son. 
The little boy is ten years 
old and the father is seven- 
and-twenty, and they weigh 
respectively 64 Ib. and 
146 lb. The boy can balance 
his father in the most re- 
markable way as the _pic- 
tures which I reproduce here 
amply testify. The Urbanis 
hail from Munich, The 
father is a sculptor by pro- 
fession, and it was only by 
the merest chance that he 
became interested in feats 
of strength. The boy is 
certainly strong; he is 
rather small for his size but 
is very sturdy. He gave me 
a call with his father and a 
friend the other day and 
astounded me and my col- 
leagues by balancing himself 
on one hand on the floor of 
my office. The little chap 
understands English, but he 
is rather chary about con- 
versing in our tongue, 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF AN INDEX TO THE 


he “ 7imes” Index, with its familiar compact little quarterly 

volumes of tobacco-brown hue, does not, as one would naturally 
suppose, emanate from the offices of the ‘‘ Thunderer” in Printing 
House Square ; it is, on the contrary, quite an independent affair, 
being due, in company with innumerable other important British 
institutions, to individual efforts and private enterprise. The indivi- 
dual in this case was the late Samuel Palmer, who died at his 
residence, Richmond House, Shepperton-on-Thames, some four 
years ago. 


How the “Index” was Begun.—Mr. Palmer started the invaluable 
Index in 1867. He was then a London bookseller, and it was during 
the walk which formed a part of his daily journey to his shop in 
Catherine Street, Strand, that he was inspired with the idea. Day 
by day as he went to and fro the scheme matured in his mind until 
he had planned it all out to the smallest detail. He then inquired 
of the 7zzes whether sucha work existed for public reference, and 
finding that it did not he launched out on his laborious 
task. The Zimes, of course, kept a private manu- 
script index for office use. It does ‘still, 1 believe, 
but Palmer’s is the one always consulted there as 
soon as it is out. 


Where the ‘‘Index”’ was Begun.-- 
At this time Mr. Palmer lived with his 
family at Park House, an old manor 
house in Hackney (Victoria Park), and 
there it was that the /vdex was begun. 
The house is now demolished and a 
Board school has arisen on its s te. 
Four of his sons were pressed 
into the service. Three of them 
and the present Mrs. Samuel 
Palmer, whom he married ez 
secondes noces, stll carry on the 
work. It is likely, mcreover, to 
remain in the family as these sons 
are in their turn married and have 
children, while Mrs. Samuel 
Palmer, who is at the head of the 
business, is the mother of a son and a daughter. Mr. Palmer’s 
aim was from the first thorough. He desired to achieve gradually 
a complete index of the 7Z/zes from its birth in 1787 onwards. To 
this end he began by working both backwards and forwards, a 
system which is stillin operation. Such “ progress in retrogression ” 
(if the phrase may be permitted) has now been made that annual 
subscribers are able to look up events of the year 1814. 


Method of Compiling. —The way the /zdexv is made is described 
by the late Mr. Palmer as follows : ‘‘ We take a number of the 77Zies, 
and commencing at the first column of news or other matter (not 
advertisements) jot down upon a sheet of paper the headings under 
which the article is to go, with its references. Now as every number 
of the paper has a separate set of pages we have to give the date of 
the paper to each reference. Thus,” opening a volume of the /vdex, 
“here is an entry, ‘Gladstone (Right Hon. W. I.) and Professor 
Huxley, 19 @ 11 /, which signifies that the article will be found in 
the number for December 19, page 11, col. 7. Very often an article 


MRS. SAMUEL PALMER 


Indexing the Ttes of 1813 


i ncreases every year. 


THEM ELALPE ER 


“ TIMES.” 


has, of course, to go under several headings. When the sheets are 
ready for one quarter’s index they are cut up, each item separately, 
and alphabetically arranged, pasted down, and printed, the whole 
being done here.’ The labour involved in making the /vdex 
The magnitude of the work may, perhaps, be 
realised by the fact that the 7zes of 1903 contained no fewer than 
19,470 columns of news, whereas the early issues consisted of only 
two sheets. Mrs. Palmer is now busy on the issues of 1813 in 
addition to those of the current year. 


A Contrast.—I have before me as | write the last published 
volume of the /zdex (the winter quarter of 1904) and the correspond- 
ing volume of 1814. The contrast in bulk is amazing; the one 
contains ninety-eight pages, the other twenty-three. In the former, 
under the heading of ‘‘ Theatres,” you may finda reference to the 
correspondence on fire prevention in theatres and music-halls—very 
fresh in one’s mind—while in 1814 you are referred under the same 

heading to an actual fire at Covent Garden Theatre, and so on, 


A Private Concern —The /ude.x, which is printed at Mr. Palmer’s 
private press, Richmond House, Shepperton, is entirely the work 


of the Palmers, save only the bookbinding, which is done in 
London. The original Richmond House has passed out of the 


Palmers’ hands, but the printing is still carried on at another and 
newer Richmond House (where Mrs. Palmer and her children 
live) a few minutes walk from its namesake, which for the nonce 
is vacant. The printing plant is located in a building at the 
bottom of the garden of Richmond House No. IJ. This plant 
cost Mr. Palmer about £250 in 
the first instance, and it has to be 
maintained. The work is appor- 
tioned somewhat as follows: Mrs. 
Palmer attends to all correspon- 
dence, indexes the outer pages of 
the Zz#es, and corrects the proofs. 
The inner sheets are indexed by 
one of Mr. Palmer’s sons while 
the making-up, setting, and print- 
ing are accomplished by Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Clement Palmer, 
who are pictured at work on this page. The brothers all live in 
the neighbourhood. Much of the work they are able to do at their 
own homes, cycling over to Richmond House to work off the matter 
ready for printing each day. ‘‘ We cannot make a fortune out of 
the ‘ 7zmes’ Index,” said Mrs. Palmer when I saw her the other day 
at Shepperton, “but it is a living. And it is work which we can 
do at our own homes and to some extent at our own hours.” 


Where the ‘‘Index” may be Seen.—It is to be found in all 
Government offices (these being for the most part supplied through 
the Stationery Office), in the London clubs, in public libraries, and in 
those of the Inns of Court ; and, of course, in the British Museum, 
the Guildhall, and other national libraries. Lord Rosebery is among 
private subscribers. The price of each quarterly volume is Ios. 
It is by no means easy to get the very early issues, but let us hope, 
in the cause of the /vdex, that they are all extant somewhere and 
will be procurable when the time comes for marshalling their history 
into indexing order. 


MR. HERBERT AND MR. CLEMENT PALMER 


At work on the Times" Index 
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MR. HERBERT AND MR. CLEMENT PALMER 


Printing the “ Times" Index 
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©§ course, as 
it 


was a 
glorious day and 
the sun was 
shining bril- 
liantly in a 
cloudless sky 
my friend from 
the country de- 
cided at the 
breakfast table 
that I should 
show him the 
East-end and 
take him under 
Blackwall 
Tunnel. 

To spend the sunniest day of balmy spring in an iron tube under 
the bed of the Thames did not appeal to me, but to my friend from 
the country it did, and so at high noon I found myself on the broad 
pavement of Aldgate and opposite a Hebrew gentleman fiom Russia 
who had invested his capital in roast chestnuts and another Hebrew 
gentleman who had laid in a stock of cheap umbrellas for kerbstone 
commerce. 

They were saying dreadful things about the early heat wave to 
each other in the ungentle jargon of the Ghetto. 

My friend from the country wanted me to take him into Went- 
worth Street, but I declined to fritter away the generous allowance 
of sunshine at close quarters with the peripatetic provision trade, 
and so we mounted a tram bound for the East India Dock Road. 

“ Here,” said | to my friend, “the land of romance begins. 
are going round the world in twenty minutes.” 

“Round the world in twenty minutes !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where 
are we, then ; in anexhib'tion ? Is this a trick tram andisa panorama 
cloth going to move round it ?” 

“No, sir ; there is no trick about this tram, It is a solid, solemn, 
matter-of-fact conveyance. As to the panorama cloth, yes ; but it is 
a panorama cloth of humanity. But I see you have no imagination. 
When I said. that we were going round the world in twenty minutes 
I meant that the world was going round us.” 

“ There is a remarkable similarity in the inhabitants.” 

“From the top of a tram car, yes. I quite agree with you. You 
take a limited view and make false deductions. Sir Walter Besant 
told me once of a New Zealander who put up at an hotel in Aldgate, 
wandered East with the idea that he was seeing London, found it 
monotonous and returned by the next steamer from the docks, 
saying, ‘ London is a big place, but for public buildings and magni- 
ficence give me Canterbury, New Zealand.’ ”’ 

“I can quite believe that,” said my friend. “I knew a young 
lady myself who came to London by the Great Western Railway, 
went underground to Aldgate, took rooms over a music shop in the 
Mile End Road, and wrote home to her mother to say that it was 
all nonsense ahout London people being smart and well dressed. 
You could see mere fashion in Corporation Street, Birmingham, in 
half-an-hour than you could in London in a week. But what about 
the world that is going round us now ?” 

“Or past us. Look at the crowd at the corner of that narrow 
street. The people haggling and chaffering together represent 
Austria, Russia, Poland, Roumania, and Holland. That bank and 
shipping office packed with poor people sending money to their 
friends to come to England, or buying passages to America, is a 
German enterprise. Look at the names over some of the shops we 
are passing now—Lefévre, Chabot, Petitt—these are the descendants 
of the French Huguenots. In some of the small gardens still left in 
the little streets that lie off the main thoroughfare you will yet find a 
mulberry tree, the last vestige of the Spitalfields silk weavers. Here 
are Italians who have carried penny ices all over the world, and 
yonder is a home for Scandinavian sailors. Spain and Portugal 
are doing business over there in the fruit and wine trade ; and behold, 
here is Africa coming round the corner—full-blooded, ebony-black 
Africa from the Strangers’ Home.” 

“And here is Asia getting on the tram !” exclaimed my friend 
as a Japanese sailor sat down beside him. 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS 


We 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


V.—A Friend, the World, and a Tunnel. 
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By G. R. Sims. 


“ How far you go?” said the Jap as the conductor came for his 
money. 

“East India Docks, sonny,” replied the conductor with a grin. 
“ Yow ll have to change there for Port Arthur.” 

The Jap showed his teeth amiably and everybody on the tram 
looked at him. He was an authority on the Far East, and to them 
worth all the war maps published. 

My friend from the country engaged him in conversat'on, but the 
Jap was reticent. He was as diplomatic in his replies as Viscount 
Hayashi. Why he should know more about Vladivostok than the 
London papers nobody stopped to think, but as he sat on the tram 
car he was to us the silent possessor of the secrets of Admiral Togo, 
a living link between the man in the street and the Mikado. 

“ So much for Japan,” said my friend turning to me. “ Where’s 
China ?” 

“There are plenty of Chinese along here. 
men in the blue serge suits are all Chinese. They have tucked 
their pigtails inside their caps. It is rather an awkward arrange- 
ment, but they do it because the boys of the neighbourhood are rude 
and rough. A little further along if you were to turn down a side 
street you would find yourself in the heart of the Chinese colony 
with Chinese names over the shop doors and Chinese Juxuries in the 
shop windows, to say nothing of an opium den or two. But here is 
a touch of China for you without getting off the tram. That is Pekin 
Street, and, behold, is it not written up in letters of gold, ‘ The City 
of Canton Stables’ ?” 

“Dear me! that’s odd. Of course, no Chinese put up their 
horses there. But where’s America ?” 

“Plenty of America down by the docks, and Australasia too. But 
this is the land of the big mix—Babel in Babylon. The last time I 
was in the street we are now passing I met a South Sea Islander and 
a Persian poet asking their way to the Strangers’ Home of an 
Eskimo who was out for a walk with a black gentleman from the 
Congo, who was a king in his own country.” 

The tram stopped; our destination was reached. The Jap got 
down and passed through the gates of the East on his way to the 
Land of the Rising Sun, and we with a farewell glance at the sun 
which was high in the heavens entered the gaping mouth of the 
Blackwall Tunnel. Our voices being inaudible in the thunderous, 
reverberating roar of the traffic we conducted the rest of our 
conversation by shouting into each other’s ears. 

, The long, low, white-tiled tunnel with its endless vista of yellow 
electric globes, a row each side and a row in the middle, is a sight to 
see and remember for months—the dreadful roar of “ the road below 
the river” is a sound to remember all one’s life. 

My country friend entered the tunnel boldly if wonderingly. The 
narrow side walk for pedestrians was wet and he had a suspicion that 
the Thames was dripping through. We had not been in the tunnel 
a minute before a heavy van came in one direction and a’bus in the 
other, and then he was inclined to turn back. The clatter and clang 
were bad enough, but the apparent probability of being crushed out 
flat was worse. It was not until two or three vehicles had passed him 
and he found that there was room between the wheels and the wall 
for pedestrians that he decided to see the tunnel through. 

It is not a favourite walk with Londoners. I have seldom met 
more than half-a-dozen people in the tunnel in the busiest hours of 
the day. One experience is sufficient for the ordinary sightseer- 
Occasionally little American tourist parties from the west are 
personally conducted, but if there are nervous ladies in the company 
they make a hurried exit by the staircase in a vertical shaft near the 
bank of the river. The people who go through on omnibuses 
generally hold their hands over their ears to preserve their reason. 
On rare occasions a horse, terrified by the noise, bolts. Then the 
pedestrians have a magnificent opportunity of exercising their 
presence of mind and showing courage where no one can see, 

But we had no anxious moments—if I except the one in which a 
row of lights went out temporarily. With rests here and there to 
“admire the scenery,” as my friend, who is stout, puts it, we reached 
the end of the tunnel in about half-an-hour, and presently in the 
bright sunshine that almost blinded us we made our way by Black- 
wall Lane to Greenwich and the river and the great ships coming 
and going along the silent high street of the world. 

And we didn’t go home by the tunnel. 


Look! The little 
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The London and North-Western. — 
Numerous and important additions and im- 
provements in the train service on the London 
and North-Western Railway are announced 
for the summer months, among them being 
additional corridor trains with luncheon 
and refreshment cars as well as sleeping- 
saloon expresses between Euston, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, and the north in both directions, 
and accelerated train and boat services 
between Ireland and England wid Holyhead, 
A notable feature is the inauguration, in con- 
junction with the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Company, of a new direct service 
between Liverpool and Brighton, the journey 
in through carriages being performed in 6 hr. 
There will be convenient connecting trains 
from and to Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other parts of the London and North-Western 
system, and Eastbourne, Hastings, and many 
south-coast tourist resorts will be served by 
the new trains. 


~ The G.N.R.—Every year holiday-making 
is made easier by the enterprise of our great 
railways. The immense facilities now at the 
disposal of the holiday traveller may be guessed 
from a glance at the alterations and additions 
to the Great Northern Railway train service 
which came into force on July 1. The dis- 
tance between King’s Cross and Edinburgh 
has now been reduced to 7 hr. 45 min., and 
not only has the ten a.m. luncheon and 
dining cars been duplicated but extra trains 
are to be run from now until further notice. 
Special attention has been paid by the Great 
Northern Railway to the development of that 
modern luxury, the breakfast and dining car. 


Our Twelfth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the first acrostic 
(dated July 6) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, July 18. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 


Double Acrostic 


Holidays and the Railways. 


The Midland.—The following improve- 
ments are notified by the Midland Company. 
The newspaper express, 5.15 a.m. from St. 
Pancras, will be accelerated to reach Edin- 
burgh 25 min. earlier. Instead of the present 
9.30 a.m. from St. Pancras two new morning 
expresses are catalogued ; an Edinburgh 
express will leave St. Pancras at 9.30, arriving 
at Waverley Station at 6.5, and a Glasgow 
train at 9.45, arriving at St. Enoch Station at 
6.35. A similar arrangement will be made in 
the case of the 11.30 a.m. out of St. Pancras, 
except that in this case the Glasgow train 
will leave first at 11.30 and arrive at its 
destination at 8.25, and the Edinburgh train 
will follow at 11.35 and arrive at the Scotch 
capital at 8.35. In the case of the Yorkshire 
expresses the principal features calling for 
attention are through runs from London to 
Sheffield by the 9.45 a.m. train and from 
Leeds to London by the 3.45 p.m. without a 
stop. 


Fifty Thousand ‘“ Free” Copies. — To 
assist the holidaymaker in the choice of a 
place at which to spend the summer holidays 
the London and South-Western Railway 
Company has issued a new edition of its 
Illustrated Guide and Official List of 
Hotels, Boarding - houses, Seaside and 
Farmhouse Apartments, and 50,000 copies 
are to be distributed free. The new issue has 
been enlarged to 176 pages and considerably 


of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“ May ” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Twelfth Series) 


Soon we shall got Lord's ground one and all 
To see two teams of boys play bat and ball. 
And for this week the acrostic question is, 
Which of the two contending schools is this ? 


The actor, singer, orator who's bad 

May get this from the audience and be sad. 
And when we hear this warning sibilant sound 
We dread the serpent crawling on the ground. 

. This tells us of the days, the months, the year, 
The seasons, sun and moon, and signs appear. 

. 'Tis green, and grows in streams and marshy places, 
Bending before the wind with waving graces 
Used once to help to light the labourer’s cot ; 
Means a swift, onward movement, one or lot. 

. Italian upstart, by some “ fiddler’ called, 
David his Christian name. The noblesslew . 
Him in Queen Mary’s chamber unappalled 
By her loud protests. Darnley held her too. 

. A South American river of great size, 

In Venezuelan forests takes its rise ; 
And flowing down, mid wonders wild and bad, 
Reaches the sea not far from Trinidad. 
6. By this we leave our goods unto our heirs, 
famous bard this name familiar bears. 
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improved, being printed on art paper. It 
contains over one hundred illustrations to- 
gether with information as to the principal 
points of interest in connection with the many 
beautiful places reached by the London and 
South-Western Railway and the best hotels 
and boarding-huuses, which will be of 
materia] assistance in removing the anxiety 
and difficulty of choosing where to go and 
what to see. The book can be obtained at 
any of the company’s agencies and offices or 
from Mr. Henry Holmes, superintendent of 
the line, Waterloo Station, S.E. 


The Grouse Brand.—There is no doubt 
that the practice of making the public 
familiar with a well-known name enables all 
whisky-drinkers to be sure of getting a good 
spirit, and the practice which obtains at nearly 
all good hotels and restaurants of keeping the 
well-advertised brands in addition to their 
ordinary cask whisky assists in this respect. 
Amonst other favourite brands now adver- 
tised under a name which ensures reliability 
is the Grouse brand of the old-established 
Perth house of Matthew Gloag. This whisky 
gives evidence of most careful selection and 
blending by people who are experts. 


The Coming Tyre. — The tyre of the 
future seems to be the Clincher-Michelin. 
King Edward has just given an order for one 
of his motor cars to be fitted with these tyres, 
and in the recent non-stop run from Glasgow 
to London a car fitted with Clincher-Michelin 
tyres obtained the only gold medal awarded in 
class B, while all the cars so fitted came 
through the trial without any inconvenience. 


Prize Competition. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 11 


(Eleventh Series) 
ACER: Chap cme Ein oR: 
Si ACe eH AGE Rusa 
Co AenUsSeaLeslanG 
: E 
s 
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William Archer. ‘‘ A was anarcher."” 
“QOsculate" and ‘ ob- 


Sele 


1. Fred Archer. 

4. ‘Overture ’’ is accepted. 
trude” are not. 

5. ‘ Trespassers’’ and “‘ transgress '’ are not accepted. 

Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from: 
Atalanta, Arlechsite, Aylwards, Amabelle, Aston, Arpa, 
Alnwick, Aaron, Ashbury, Aenea, Ajanda, Alsagon, Arva- 
lana, Arho, Aldebaran, Algebar, Amsted, Attrafala, Alif, 
Aladdin, Bela, Baker, Brislington, Bosmere, Boofer-lady, 
Bydand, Britannia, Buscot, Bristol, Buxsted, Belledame, 
Berks, Bukhso, Barbara, Beppo, Bulbul, Beeswax, Bimbo, 
Busby, Claribel, Chippie, Carminol, Criffel, Chiria, 
Croquet, Claudia, Coolidge, Carrots, Croaker, Cousin- 
kate, Cabbaloff, Cass, Coomb, Chuffo, Carlos, Castledene, 
Chinchin, Cervin, Cambridge, Colleen-bawn, Cocky, 
Cyprus, Crossjack, Dumbie, Dumnorix, Dubious, Did- 
dums, Dignity, Duberley, Dolabella, Daisy, Davos-platz, 
Dowdsir, Dewankhas, Dearthing, Exe, Evilgar, East- 
wind, Enos, Emigrant, Flosager, Flarelight, Fusilier, 
Fortiter, Filletoville, Florence, Fidelia, Freda, Francis, 
Gem, Gatherso, Gargoyle, Grosvenortwo, Gumberbird, 
Gooney-goop, Gartonsar, Golo, Grimstone, Glevum, 
Hythe, Herr-oil, Horsa, Hittite, Hemlock, Heath, Hadith, 
Hiawatha, Hook, Hopeiwin, Ignota, Ingovar, Irene, 
qacie) Knot, Kytebar, Kid, Karker, Keepatit, Kands, 

aschcasch, Kamsin, Kempsey, Ko, Lengthington, Lux, 
Lhasa, Lord-jim, Leep, Louth, Lavender, Lookitout, 
Mop, Mars, Mitcord, Magpie, Moremie, Muswell, Marion, 
Muggleton, M.L.H., Manor, Minorca, Miesmine, Mona- 
zite, My-eye, Mummer, Macaudax, Mahtal, Mustigrits, 
Norbreck, Nedals, Nibs, Nimble, Nidma, Ninny, 
Novara, Nacnud, Ohto, Oak, Olea, Owen, Orion, Owlet, 
Primavera, Peace, Peverel, Pompom, Petite, Peeroot, 
Park, Pegasus, Pixie, Pongkyle, Pluto, Penguin, Quack- 
quack, Reindeer, Rock, Ronpu, Roma, Roy, Reldas, 
Sandow, Sheward, Swansnest, Spin, Saltpan, Snipe, 
Shadwell, Square, Supercargo, Skyscraper, Splendide, 
Scraps, She, St. Andrew, St. Quentin, Taffy, Tarbaby, 
Tussock, Tufted-hen, Towser, Tobias-john, Tryandu, 
Tamworth, Tatticalli, Twin, Truth, Templemaj, Tidy- 
hero, Talfourd, Troloss, Tina, Usher, Usgood, Victor, 
Vix, Vinna, Verax, Wynell, Wyst, Wylemore, Wug- 
mump, Worthing, Wharehou, Wield-food, Wild-violet, 
Waver, Widow-twigg, Workitout, Waterside, Wistahs, 
Wasp, Weel, Yasmar, Yoko, Yma, Zwanzig, Zwei, Zcu- 
zou. And two without a pseudonym from Stoke Bishop 
and Salisbury. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Zou-zou's " answer 
to No. g arrived too late. He has frequently warned 
solvers of the dangers of country posts. 

The Acrostic Editor has not preserved ‘t Seesaw’s" 
letter of May 29, and can only conclude that in his opinion 
it required no answer. See Rule 3. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


An Imaginary 
“Snag.”—I1 see that E. 
H. D. Sewell declares 
I ran up against a snag 
when I ventured to 
wonder why C. B. Fry 
in a recent article of his 
on fast bowling omitted 
the names of Hesketh- 
Prichard and Kortright. 
With all respect to my 
friend Sewell I quite fail 
to see or feel the snag. 
Sewell states “that if 
Brearley, Warren, and 
Hesketh-Prichard’s 
bowling could be accu- 
rately timed through the 
‘screen at Woolwich he 
has no doubt that the 
fastest ball of both 
Brearley and Warren 
would be found to be 
appreciably faster than 
the fast test won by 
‘the cricket - novelist.” ‘‘ Moreover,” says 
Sewell, “C. J. Kortright, despite his extreme 
brilliancy in the past, is hardly a fast bowler 
in 1904. It is in questions of facts such as 
these that the statement of C. B. Fry, who 
has played with and against the men named, 
is found to be accurate.” Now I suggest to 
Sewell that there is always a danger of run- 
ning up against a snag in criticising state- 
ments that are purely imaginary. Regarding 
any question of fact in connection with cricket 
I should never dream of disputing an utterance 
of either Sewell or Fry. I merely wondered 
why Mr. Fry omitted the name of Hesketh- 
Prichard when enumerating the fast bowlers 
of the present day. Moreover, I did not 
“find fault with the great ‘C. B.’ for leaving 
out Kortright from the list of really fast 
bowlers of the day.” What I wrote was that 
“* for a couple of years Kortright was much the 
fastest bowler in England even though he 
was a contemporary of Richardson, Mold, 
and Lockwood at a period when. those 
bowlers were almost, if not quite, at their 
best,” but I never suggested that the period 
was to-day. The years I had in my mind 
were 1895--8, and I am still of the belief that 
during the greater part of the period covered 
by those years Kortright was faster than any 
bowler of his day. 


A Wounded Lion.—After what happened 
to Somerset at Hull I should think some of 
the counties are devoutly hoping that no more 
of the Yorkshire team will get injured. In 
Yorkshire’s victory three men—F. S. Jackson, 
Tunnicliffe, and Hirst—had a big share, but 
Hirst’s performance was the best. It is true 
that his bowling was missed, but go not out 
and 30 not out are the sort of scores for the 
sake of which many cricketers would gladly 
submit to the inconvenience of an injured leg. 
| saw Hirst at Leyton when he was in obvious 
pain, and the runs he made against Somerset 
cannot have been accomplished without con- 
siderable inconvenience. Truly he has the 
heart of a lion. 


Surrey and Lancs.—Surrey’s defeat by 
Lancashire cannot be numbered. among the 
worst things they have done this year. It is 
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true that a victory would have been of incal- 
culable value to them, as apart altogether from 
the championship points it would have given 
the team just the tonic it requires. However, 
it is no particular disgrace to be defeated by 
Lancashire this season, and the Surrey men 
not only played keen and bright cricket but 
their fielding was excellent, better than I 
have seen it for two years. Hayward’s innings 
was only what one expects from that magni- 
ficent batsman, but personally I was more in- 
terested in the form of the newcomers in the 
team. Judged solely by his analysis, Knox 
was not a brilliant success, but he is unques- 
tionably a promising bowler and deserves to 
be persevered with. In describing this match 
last Monday the Athletic News referred to 
Mr. Leveson-Gower as “The Hon. D. G. 
Leveson Gower, the old Etonian who captained 
the Southrons.” It is not often that so many 
blunders are compressed into so few words. 


An Athletic Tip.—I have just had a visit 
from an American journalist who wanted to 
sell me a dozen photographs and what he 
called a “story ” of 2,000 words on the sub- 
ject of the Yale-Harvard and Oxford and 
Cambridge sports. What the story and the 
photographs were worth is not a matter of 
general interest, but my journalistic visitor, 
who declared he knew more about American 
athletics than any man in the world, gave me 
the following forecast with such an air of 
inspiration that I promised him I would pub- 
lish his tip. Here is the tip for what it is 
worth. The hundred yards, the hurdles, the 
hammer, and the high jump are rock-bottom 
certainties for America; the half-mile, the 
mile, and the two miles are equally certainties 
for England’; the two open events are the 
quarter-mile and the long jump, with slight 
odds on America for the former event. It is 
evident that if this forecast turns out correctly 
Yale and Harvard will take back with them 
to America whatever is the athletic equivalent 
for the ashes, but fortunately there is nothing 
certain in sport. My own opinion is that the 
only “certainties ” are the ‘mile and the half- 
mile, which ought to go to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge unless public form is quite valueless. 
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Lawn Tennis Litera- 
ture.—Modern Lawn 
Tennis, by Percy Vaile, 
has no need to apolo- 
gise for its existence. 
There are many admi- 
rable books on lawn 
tennis, but much of 
the ground covered by 
Mr. Vaile is quite new. 
Modern Lawn Tennis 
is the first book I have 
seen which explains 
clearly by means of 
diagrams, photographs, 
and letterpress the exact 
method by which the 
American service is pro- 
duced ; moreover, Mr. 
Vaile deals with the 
important question of the 
flight of the ball more 
fully than has been done 
in any previous work on 
lawn tennis. As an 
Australasian Mr. Vaile has the advantage of 
being able to deal with English lawn tennis 
from a more detached and impersonal stand- 
point than would be possible for any English 
player. In these days when so many athletes 
are inclined to take themselves too seriously 
Mr. Vaile deserves a word of congratulation 
for his keen sense of humour, which removes 
all the sting fromsome of his criticisms. In 
his chapter on “Personalities” Mr. Vaile 
naturally enough devotes most space to 
H. L. Doherty, whom he regards as_ the 
nearest approach to perfection that he has 
yet seen, although he considers that the 
champion’s tactics are in some ways unsound. 


The Blemishes of a Champion.—I suppose 
one’s vanity is always flattered at finding 
one’s own views in agreement with those of a 
competent authority, and I confess to a twinge 
of satisfaction when I read that the only 


‘two blemishes which Mr. Vaile can find with 


Mr. Doherty’s play are those to which I have 
often called attention in THE TATLER. It 
has always seemed to me that great player 
as H. L. Doherty unquestionably is he can 
never be ranked quite in the same class as 
J. Pim owing to his lack of goodlength, Here 
is what Mr. Vaile has to say on this subject : 
“JT had nearly forgotten to refer to Mr. 
Doherty’s length. I was very disappointed. 
He rarely pitched a ball within 4 ft. of the 
base-line ; indeed, so noticeable was this that 
I asked him if he had any object in keeping 
that length, when he assured me that he con- 
sidered it was good enough. I donot. If he 
kept that length against his equal his oppo- 
nent would have so much less ground to cover 
every time to get into position at the net. 
This would mean a lot of saving in exertion 
in five sets, let alone the tactical advantages.” 
Mr. Vaile also agrees with a favourite theory 
of mine that H. L. Doherty suffers from a want 
of rivals capable of extending him to the full ; 
the champion’s low volley, which he often 
finds so effective, Mr. Vaile thinks he would 
not dare to employ against an opponent of his 
own strength, Modern Lawn Tennis is 
published by Heinemann, and its price is 
6s. net. 
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The Lawn Tennis Championship.—H. L. 
Doherty may possibly have played more 
brilliantly at times on tennis grounds on the 
Continent than he did at Wimbledon last 
Monday week, but he has assuredly never 
played better in the championship. Riseley 
has so strengthened his game since last season 
that there seemed every prospect of a close 
match for the championship, especially as 
Doherty was said to be suffering from a 
strained wrist. As things went, however, 
Riseley was completely outplayed at every 
point, Doherty’s execution and strategy being 
as near perfection as possible. Since J. Pim 
beat Baddeley in 1894 I have seen no better 
play at Wimbledon than Doherty’s exhibition 
against Riseley. Never in the history of lawn 
tennis has any player stood so apart from his 
fellows as Lawrence Doherty. Even when 
William Renshaw was carrying all before him 
in the early eighties there was always a possi- 
bility that he might be beaten either by his 
brother or by Law- 
ford, but Doherty 
on his present form 
is quite without a 
serious rival. 


Gentlemen and 
Players. — Writing 
nearly a week be- 
fore the Gentlemen 
and Players’ match 
at Lord’s, and 
studying the list of 
players, one would 
be inclined to lay 
long odds that the 
match would end 
in a draw. Have 
the Gentlemen any 
bowlers capable of 
getting rid of 
Tyldesley, Iremon- 
ger, Rhodes, and 
Knight twice in a 
day and a half? 
And what prospect 
is) thereof E.'S: 
Jackson, C. B. Fry, 
Ranji, Spooner, A. 
O. Jones, and H. 
K. Foster falling 
short of a total of 
400? The Gentle- 
men may have been 
represented by more 
powerful _ batting 
sides, but I doubt 
if it ever happened 
before that so many great batsmen were all in 
their best form at the same time. So far this 
season none of the bowlers in the Players’ 
team have managed to make much impression 
on C. B. Fry, Ranji, R. H. Spooner, and 
A. O. Jones. If each made a century it would 
only be regarded as the natural course of 
events. This is certainly the impression the 
teams give when regarded on paper, but I 
have no doubt that the actual result will be 
something quite different from any paper 
anticipations, 


Ancient and Modern Fielding. — Mr. 
Warner somewhat departed from his usual 
serenity when he declared in the Westminster 
Gazette last week that those critics who tell 
us that the holding of a catch is an unusual 
matter nowadays and that the modern first- 
class cricketer is a hopeless imbecile in the 
field can be reckoned by the hundred. Pos- 
sibly some such absurdity may have appeared 


THE ESSEX CAPTAIN 


F, L. Fane, who has been batting so well for his 
county recently 


in print, but certainly not from the pen of any 
critic worthy of Mr. Warner’s attention. Ten 
years experience of first-class cricket has 
brought Mr. Warner to the conclusion that 
the fieldsman of to-day, speaking: generally, 
is only another case of a ‘dog with a bad 
name. Mr. Warner considers that as a 
matter of fact the general standard of fielding 
is better to-day than it has ever been before, 
and those who would have us believe that in 
the good old days catches were never missed 
only cause one to smile, for catches will be 
missed as long as men are mortal and suffer 
from cold fingers. With the utmost respect 
for Mr. Warner the question is not, or ought 
not to be, whether the fielding of to-day is 
better or worse than the fielding of thirty 
years ago but whether it is as good as it 
ought to be or as might be made. Everyone 
will agree with Mr. Warner that it is incon- 
ceivable that better fieldsmen than Rhodes, 
Denton, A. C. MacLaren, Tyldesley, J. H. 


Hunt, A. O. Jones, Braund, and G. L. Jessop 
can ever have existed, but those who criticise 
modern fielding have in their minds not the 
great masters whom Mr. Warner has enume- 
rated but the rank and file of the cricket 
world. I would remind Mr, Warner that the 
most severe criticism of modern fielding comes 
not from the arm-chair critic but from those 
who are actually taking part in first-class 
cricket to-day. Mr. Jessop and Mr. Jephson 
have been exceedingly outspoken on the sub- 
ject of modern fielding, and the real point at 
issue is not whether Rhodes is a better cover- 
point than Vernon Royle was but whether 
Wass cannot approach more nearly to the 
standard of, say, Braund and Hirst. 


S.A. and T.C.D.—There was a very 
familiar look about the Dublin. University 
eleven which played the South Africans last 
week. The time limit is apparently not 
observed at all as strictly at Dublin University 
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D. L. A. Jephson, who did the hat trick against 
Middlesex last week 
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as it is at Oxford and Cambridge ; at any rate, 
I have seen the university represented by men 
who had taken their degree many years before, 
and when poor Lucius Gwynn was doing such 
great service for his university seven or eight 
years ago he was actually a Fellow of Trinity 
College. 


The Experiment which Succeeded. — I 
imagine that the county captains who won the 
toss last Monday week must have wished that 
they had followed Mr. McGregor’s example 
and put their opponents in. The rain of 
Saturday and Sunday had produced a healthy 
crop of bowlers’ wickets, but McGregor 
was the only captain who had the courage 
of his convictions; even Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods declined to take the risk of putting 
Lancashire in first. Remembering what 
Cranfield did against Worcester it is quite 
possible that if Lancashire had had to bat first 
at Manchester their total first innings might 
not have reached 
200, but with A. C. 
MacLaren in _ his 
best form there is 
no saying what 
might have hap- 
pened. 


Surrey’s Sixth 
Captain. — Unde- 
terred by the ribald 
criticism of the 
scoffers the Surrey 
committee pursue 
their course of ex- 
periments. Against 
Middlesex Mr. 
Jephson made his 
appearance as the 
sixth captain of the 
season. Judging by 
the reception he got 
it was evidently the 
opinion of the crowd 
that he was Surrey’s 
one and only leader. 
I am not sure that 
in this particular 
instance the man 
in the ring was 
not quite right 
for once; at any 
rate, Surrey’s worst 
misfortunes seem to 
have begun from 
the day Mr. Jeph- 
son resigned the 
captaincy. His re- 
appearance was not made on the most aus- 
picious occasion. He had to see his side 
bat on a pitch exactly suited to Jack Hearne 
and Trott, and when Middlesex went in he 
had to solve the problem of finding bowlers 
to get rid ofa powerful batting side on a pitch 
that had become comparatively easy. Person- 
ally Mr. Jephson did his duty like a man and 
a cricketer for his side. His 40 was an 
admirable innings, even though it contained 
one chance, and seemed to show that, difficult 
as the wicket was, the rest of the Surrey 
batsmen should have made more runs than 
they did. His lob hat trick and Hayward’s 
batting in the second innings were the most 
interesting features in a most interesting 
match. As a captain Mr. Jephson has 
always seemed to me to labour under one 
serious disadvantage—an insufficient belief in 
his powers as a bowler. His analysis against 
Middlesex ought to disillusion him, but I am 
afraid his modesty is quite incurable. 
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vAN certain journalistic flutter has been caused by the fact 

that a well-known archdeacon has found time from 
the performance of his archidiaconal functions to denounce 
‘*Pagan London” for not going to church, and an even 
better-known lady novelist has found time from correcting 
the proofs of her forthcoming great work (we know it is a 
great work, for her publishers have told us so) to declare 
that the paganism, if any, is solely the fault of the clergy, 
some of whom go out to dinners and tell doubtful stories 
in the smoking-room, while others indulge in unprofitable 
ceremonial antics under the name of advanced ritual. It is 
a very pretty quarrel and has been turned into a triangular 
duel by the intervention of areverend Nonconformist minister 
(without whom no political controversy is now complete) to 
assert that his brother pastors of the Free Churches, at any 
rate, do not tell naughty stories—in that sense of the words 
—and do not indulge in banners and processions in places 
of worship, whatever they may do in Hyde Park. 


No there is no doubt an appreciable amount of truth 

in the complaints of all three of these distinguished 
persons. Church-going and chapel-going as a general rule 
have fallen back relatively to the population, if not abso- 
lutely. This lamentable relapse is partly the fault of the 
laity, partly that of the clergy of all denominations. The 
laity, especially in London, is not more generally drunken 
ot vicious than before—rather it is better-behaved—but it 
is more careless, secular, and pleasure-loving. Enthusiasm, 
except for public rejoicings and amusements, is growing 
rarer; and religious observances, once enforced on whole 
classes by their own class and local opinion, are now dropped 
without any loss of respectability. There are still many 
localities where not to attend a place of worship is a social 
and even commercial disadvantage, but very few of these 
will be found now in London. 


Be it is impossible to maintain that ministers of religion 

are blameless in the matter of dwindling congregations. 
That any appreciable percentage of them belongs either to 
the pleasure-loving, worldly, smoking-room-story class or 
to the mean, narrow-minded, quarrelsome class I most 
potently disbelieve. But as a class the clergymen of the 
Church of England are, and generally have been, afflicted 
with a fatal lack of self-confidence. From the Reformation, 
and even before it, that organisation has been in a position 
of compromise, which is nearly the same as a compromising 
position. The hand of the State restrains it from fanaticism 
but also discourages the zeal from which fanaticism comes. 
The Establishment is a political creation and always being 
attacked on political grounds, and yet its clergymen are not 
supposed to take part in politics. Those who do so interfere 
are in a false position. 


I t is not thus, very obviously, with Nonconformist ministers, 

They are not liable to be snubbed by the Premier if 
they plunge into politics on the licensing question. Their 
difficulty is rather the other way. It is hard for them with 
their history and traditions to keep out of party politics ; 
but both Church and Dissent suffer from waning interest 
and public indifference. The carelessness of modern Lon- 
doners, the growth and variability of localities which destroy 
local public opinion, have much to do with this; but the 
fault, or perhaps rather the misfortune, lies with the minis- 
ters as well. The enthusiasm, the esprit de corps of deno- 
minations, has gone out of them. They have as a class an 
uneasy self-consciousness that tells them they are out of 
date. By their traditional creeds and ritual methods, 
enforced by law in some cases and by custom in others, 
they are constantly having to make positive statements on 
questions and matters about which they do not seem even 
to themselves to know very much. Their defence of religion 
and dogma has come to be apologetic, not in the theological 
but in the social sense. It is not the apologia of the early 
Christian writers—a vehement refutation of hostile attacks 
and an effective retort on the assailants; it is an apology for 
an apology. for a faith. 


ape get away from dogma, in which they themselves are 
growing less confident and the laity less interested, 
the clergy plunge at times into social, economic, or political 
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questions. But this is in most cases a remedy worse than 
the disease, for if on points of theology the minister knows 
not much more than the educated members of his flock, on 
matters of politics, finance, and industry he commonly knows 
a good deal less. I remember hearing an eminent and 
most powerful preacher hold forth to a university audience 
on Socialism. He triumphantly proved in the greater part 
of his sermon that men differed very widely in their powers 
of production, and then assumed without argument that the 
sharing of the produce must also be unequal. If that 
preacher had delivered a discourse full of his own fervent 
personal piety, such as he would probably have given else- 
where, the most learned of his audience would have listened 
humbly and gone away touched and impressed. As it was, 
many an undergraduate must have winced or sneered at 
the palpable begging of the economic question at issue. 


Ee is a further reason against this anxiety to make 
sermons and services too much ‘up to date.” A 
church or chapel-going citizen does not want to take his 
daily or weekly newspaper into the sanctuary. Whether 
the preacher speaks the hearer’s opinions or not the latter 
feels that he has been cheated. He has come for a rest 
from worldly matters; his daily paper has wearied him all 
the week with the Licensing Bill, the Tibet Expedition, 
and Chinese labour, and from the pulpit he hears about 
Chinese labour, the Tibet Expedition, and the Licensing 
Bill. When he is tired of his paper he can put it down; he 
cannot put the preacher down, nor can he get up and go out 
in the middle of a sermon. He therefore thinks that if he 
is not to be safe from this sort of thing in church or chapel 
he will not come again, and there is one more pagan 
according to the archdeacon, or one more victim of ‘‘ surpliced 
hypocrisy ’’ or gowned narrowness according to the lady 
novelist. 


areas Salvation Army, now celebrating its long and suc- 
cessful existence, is not a body that can ever hold the 
attention and allegiance of men of education and taste; its 
dogmas and its methods are too crude and jarring. But 
nevertheless, its success shows what is the way to maintain 
a church in life—enthusiastic sincerity in the ministers, 
energetic co-operation among the congregations, and a 
continual intense stress laid on personal religion and personal 
morality. It should be possible for educated men to adopt 
the essential substance without the grotesque accessories. 


ate ministers of all denominations must not try to impress 

and increase their congregations by elaborate ritual 
and the imposing force of a great organisation. That method 
has lost its power even when best used; people have come 
to ask the reason why of the most venerable institutions. 
Neither must parsons dip into political, social, economic 
questions, at least in the pulpit; there are six days in the 
week on which they can hold party meetings or deliver 
lectures. At this game they are easily beaten, not only by 
the journalist but by the novelist, even the lady novelist, 
whose readers are as unfettered by exact knowledge as 
herself. The better informed a man is the less ready is he 
to dogmatise on human affairs. He cannot denounce modern 
rich men as worse than Elagabalus, for he will know some- 
thing about the rich men and even about Elagabalus. As 
a general rule it is safest for ministers to avoid bringing 
debatable secular matters into service or sermons. Nothing 
irritates a man so much as to sit under remarks that he 
objects to and yet cannot contradict for fear of ‘‘ brawling 
in church.” He will not undergo the annoyance again 
unless he has to. 

“* Pagan London’ I would speak on,’ 
Says the affable Archdeacon, 


“Parsons are a vinous jelly,” 
Cries the fair M—— C——, 

“But Dissenters long have differed 
From such men,” says Dr, C——, 
“T alone have zeal and truth,’’ . 
Says the martial General B——. 


The dispute grows loud and wide, 
And the public—stays outside, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Go is unique amongst games of ball in the 

number of instruments necessary for its 
proper practice. Football, of course, requires 
only boots in addition to the natural members. 
At cricket, polo, croquet, tennis, and billiards 
only one weapon is allowed and no more is 
needed, although the variety of strokes in 
each of these games is considerable ; but in 
golf there is no limit set to the number nor 
even to the kind of clubs with which the 
player may arm himself, and while many 
players load their caddies and handicap 
themselves with many unnecessary weapons 
the fact remains that it would not be possible 
to play a first-class game on a good links with 
only one club. 


| Beso this point of view cricket and golf 
offer many interesting points of com- 
parison which throw some light on the relative 
difficulty of the two games. The fact that in 
cricket the ball is always in motion when hit 
by the batsman and that he does not know 
till it is bowled what sort of a ball it is. going 
to be has led many people to think that 
cricket must be a much 
more difficult game than 
golf, where the ball is 
always at rest and where 
the player has plenty of 
time to deliberate how 
he is to strike it. It is 
further urged that the 
fielders in cricket are 
like the hazards on the 
golf, links, but that they 
are far more formidable 
since they are alive and 
can jump and run about 
to catch the ball. It is 
surely a much more diffi- 
cult thing to place a 
moving ball clear of 
objects that are sentient 
and trying to stop it 
than to hit a stationary 
one over inanimate and 
stationary hazards. 


ut the matter is by 
no means so ob- 
vious as it seems. Al- 
though the golf ball is 
stationary it rarely offers itself for the stroke 
under precisely similar conditions. Even sup- 
posing it is lying well the length of the stroke 
is constantly a matter for calculation, and this 
is complicated not only by the presence of 
hazards but by the direction and force of the 
wind. In cricket this measuring of strength 
is seldom required, and so long as the ball is 
struck in the proper direction the player hits 
as hard as he pleases. 


A GROUP 


{Eee is another important consideration in 

playing a golf ball which does not enter 
into the cricket stroke, and that is the ques- 
tion of elevation. In cricket no doubt the 
constant aim is to keep the ball down, but 
the feat is divorced, as above noted, from the 
question of strength. In golf the player must 
measure the distance as well as the direction, 
and it is obvious that the distance which a 
ball will travel in a given direction depends 
no less upon the accurate measuring of the 
force with which it is struck than upon the 
correct estimate of its elevation, In other 


words, the distance to which it will travel if 
struck truly from a particular weight of blow 
depends upon the elevation imparted. When 
one considers these facts and the enormous 
effect of the wind on a golf ball, and also that 
it has to be played from an infinite variety of 
lies, it will be seen that to hit it correctly is 
not so easy as it seems. 


ele2e objection that, unlike the cricket ball, 

the golf ball is at least stationary may 
be dismissed with the remark that the golf 
club is not a cricket bat. If the golf ball were 
bowled at the player it is to be feared the 
game would cease to amuse. Moreover, 
cricketers who are also golfers are under no 
delusion as to the relative difficulty of the 
two kinds of stroke. Although the cricket 
ball is moving the cricketer soon learns to 
know where it will be at a given instant, and 
correct striking soon becomes instinctive. 
At any rate, the variety of stroke which it 
offers is not greater than for the stationary 
golf ball, and the cricketer has fewer con- 
siderations to bear in mind in dealing with it. 


OF THE VARDON FAMILY 


he ignorance of golfers in regard to the 
commonest rules of the game is a matter 
for never-ceasing wonder. Players start out 
to play in competitions for prizes and enter 
for sweepstakes not only without any accu- 
rate knowledge of the penalties attaching to 
breaches of rules but in complete ignorance 
that many of the rules exist. They light- 
heartedly take shelter during a shower, putt 
at the hole with the flag in it, or strike the 
other player’s ball on the putting green in 
blissful ignorance that every one of these 
things entails a penalty ; if their ignorance 
is pointed out to them they assume an air of 
mild deprecation or injured innocence and 
seem to think that it is a matter of no con- 
sequence. 


ie would be interesting to know how many 

club prizes and sweepstakes are won 
annually by players who had no right or title 
to them if their doings had been properly 
watched and checked. It is surprising that 
men who are presumably fond of the game 
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should not take the trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the rules for its proper prac-’ 
tice, and how they can make it square with 
their consciences to enter into competition for 
prizes and money sweepstakes with those who 
both know and observe the rules passes 
understanding. 


ee golf links of Dornoch on the Moray 

Firth have lately been improved and 
extended, and the popularity of the place as a 
golf holiday resort is rapidly. growing. Dornoch 
links have long been famous ; so long ago as 
1630 Sir Robert Gordon wrote : ‘‘ About the 
town (along the sea coast) are the fairest and 
largest links of any pairt of Scotland fitt for 
archery, goffing, ryding, and all other exer- 
cises. They doe surpass the fields of Montrose 


and St. Andrews.” 
JAN® a golf holiday resort Wales is rapidly 
becoming popular, and there are now 
no fewer than thirty-four clubs in the Princi- 
pality. The most favoured county is Gla- 
morganshire, which boasts ten courses, the 
best known being Penarth near Cardiff. This 
is a fine eighteen-hole 
course, and the club has 
a membership of 300. 
Other good courses in 
Wales are at Llan- 
dudno, Conway, Borth, 
Rhyl, Porthcawl, Tenby, 
Aberdovey, and Harlech. 


“here has been a 
great run on the 
Schenectady putter, the 
weird-looking instrument 
which Mr, Travis used 
with such deadly effect 
in winning the amateur 
championship. Of all 
golf clubs the putter 
seems to be the one 
which golfers find “ least 
adapted for its purpose,” 
and they are ever ready 
to experiment with any 
new tool no matter how 
monstrous it is. The 
“ Schenectady ” is cer- 
tainly not an elegant- 
looking club, and it has 
been well described as a hearth brush with 
the hairs out, but there is no doubt that 
it is a well-balanced weapon and on good 
greens highly effective. It was noticeable at 
Sandwich that Mr. Travis’s best work with 
it was done when the greens were slow, and 
that as soon as they became keen his putting 
deteriorated to an ordinary level, and that 
has been the experience of most golfers who 
have since used the club, 


\yyeee the conclusion of the championships 
and international matches a great lull 
has fallen on the golfing world. Indeed, were 
it not for the competitions of the Professional 
Golfers’ Association which are in progress in 
all parts of the country there is but little 
doing, and golfers are engaged in playing 
purely club fixtures. The annual professiona: 
tournament promoted by the WVews of the 
World, in which £240 in prizes is offered, is 
now in progress, and the qualifying stages 
are being played in the various districts. The 
finals will be played on October 4, 5, and 6. 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Trials on Tapis.—In the autumn the 
automobilist seriously turns to thoughts of 
trials. On July 26 and 27 the trials season 
opens on the Solent with the reliability tests 
for motor boats of ten hours running on each 
of the two days, followed on July 28 by the 
eliminatory trials for the British International 
Cup. Next come the Autocycle Club’s re- 
liability trials for motor cycles beginning 
August 15, 1,000 miles to be covered within 
a “week ” of five days. 


Small Cars Trials—One of the best 
events ever organised by the Automobile 
Club will begin on August 29 and consist of 
a series of serious tests of the reliability, hill- 
climbing, passenger-carrying and economy in 
fuel consumption of small cars costing from 
£125 upto £200. Hereford is chosen as the 
starting centre and twelve non-stop runs of 
fifty miles constitute the ordeal, a fifty-mile 
run to be made both in the morning and the 
afternoon. No car to receive a reward unless 
the full 600 miles has been covered witha 
non-stopped engine. 


An Admirable Side 
Issue.—The entries are 
confined to the “ trade,” 
no _ privately - owned 
vehicle being eligible. 
Each manufacturer en- 
tering a car must givea 
written guarantee to the 
club that he will deliver 
an exact duplicate of the 
car entered complete and 
in full working order by 
June 1, 1905, provided 
an order accompanied 
by a cash deposit of 
one-third the price of 
the vehicle is given on 
or before December 14, 
1904. This is an excel- 
lent innovation, but by 
some extraordinary over- 
sight no mention is 
made in this clause that 
the price of the vehicle 
must be the same as that of the car which is 
entered for the trials, so that a manufacturer 
who does not wish to fill the order has only to 
raise the price. Few would do so. But the 
club clause should have been so worded as to 
obviate the possibility. 


The Poor Man’s Car.—These trials will 
demonstrate the virtues of the poor man’s 
motor. In the class for cars not exceeding 
#125 a would-be motorist who feels that this 
sum suits his bank balance will be able to 
judge exactly what he may expect for his 
money. Another class takes in the car 
costing from £125 to £150, but not going 
beyond £175. Class D represents vehicles 
of the value of £175 and upwards to £200, 
Cars above this latter sum are not eligible, 
so that the chance of the motorist of mode- 
rate means to gauge the market at his 
command has at last come, and the results 
are bound to boom the business done in 
modest - priced runabouts for average family 
and social use, 


Inclusive Rates.—The writer was first in 
the field in advocating that repairers and 
agents should guarantee to keep motor cars in 
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running repair at inclusive monthly rates. 
This sound principle took like wildfire, and is 
rapidly becoming an established principle in 
the trade. The Putney Motor Company 
adapts the idea to motor boats, and the latest 
recruit is a well-known supplier of a sparking 
plug, who contracts to keep your car fitted 
with a guaranteed plug at tos. 6d. per cylinder 
per annum, a “deal” most satisfactory to 
those motorists who like to calculate their 
annual automobile expenditure beforehand. 


A Heavy Blow to British Industry.— 
Mr. Charles Jarrott says that should the 
Automobile Club persist in its threat to with- 
draw from the Gordon Bennett races of the 
future unless the clubs of the world agree to 
reconstitute the race into a 600-mile-a-week 
reliability trial their action will constitute the 
most cruel and heavy blow ever struck at the 
British motor industry. The poor showing 
made by the United States in the Gordon 
Bennett race last year and the fact that 
America was not able to furnish a team for 


this year’s contest has had a most disastrous 
effect on the sale of American cars. Similarly 
the withdrawal of England would look like a 
confession of weakness, which would exercise 
a terribly depressing effect on the home motor 
market. 


No Practice Ground.—The absence in 
England of any area on which high motor 
speeding is permissible has, of course, a 
crippling effect on the evolution of motor 
racing cars. Ifa designer cannot try out the 
speed of his theoretically fast car he is mani- 
festly at a disadvantage with foreign rivals 
who are given every facility by their Govern- 
ments for the breeding of motor greyhounds, 
and the fact that we possess no suitable 
eliminating trials course is another serious 
handicap. Doubtless next year’s Gordon 
Bennett race will be held on the Argonne 
circuit. For such a course as this the Isle of 
Man eliminating trials ground would be the 
reductio ad absurdum, for the car which 
did splendidly on the Manx road might 
prove almost a failure on the Argonne 
track, so unlike are these in surface and 
character. 
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The Motor “Stallion.”—Just as foreign 
countries buy notable stallions of the race 
track so America rejoices to buy historic 
stallions of the motor track. The three first 
cars in at the Gordon Bennett race have all 
been sold for large sums to Americans. Let 
us hope they will improve the breed of United 
States motor cars, 


“The Automobile Handbook.” — 7%e 
Automobile Handbook issued under the 
auspices of the Motor Union and Club is just 
out and contains a good deal of interesting 
information as to touring, home and foreign, the 
transport of motor cars to the Continent, British 
highway law, motor-car acts, and regulations. 
Nobody can deny that the book is dull in the 
sense that a dictionary is heavy, but it will be 
useful to motorists. The published price is 3s. 


Garage a ‘‘ Public” Nuisance. — One 
must admit that a garage may be anything but 
a pleasant next-door neighbour seeing that 
it is open all night and that repairs are fre- 
quently done when all others but motorists 
are in bed—for of all 
uncanny hourkeepers the 
motorist takes the palm ; 
in fact, your true-born 
motorman appears quite 
capable of doing without 
any sleep at all, Dr. 
Winter Blyth, the Health 
Officer of Marylebone, 
defines a garage as a 


public nuisance, but 
suggests a  noiseproof 


shed where the working 
of the engines will not 
spread to neighbours, 
and says a flue shouid 
beso fitted as to carry off 
the exhaust gases above 
the level of other chim- 
neys in the district. But 
he does not explain who 
is to pay for such costly 
luxuries as padded rooms. 


Alcohol for Motor 
Boats.—The Admiralty 
is inquiring tentatively and cautiously into 
the naval motor boat, the torpedo-boat more 
especially. The necessity to use explosive 
petrol is the main stumbling block in the 
path of the torpedo motor boat, although 
petrol is, of course, carried on submarines. 
While France and Germany are not only 
experimenting but using alcohol largely as a 
fuel for motor boats and cars the British 
Government is absolutely apathetic on the all- 
important alcohol as a fuel question. In 
Germany alcohol is manufactured on the 
cheapest possible scale from peat. Mean- 
while the bogs of Ireland cry aloud to. be put 
to some industrial purpose. 


“Twin” Charges on a Summons.—The 
decision by the High Court that the Motor 
Cars Act is bad at law in that it allows a 
motorist to be charged on one summons with 
two offences is reaping fruit. At the Garstang 
(Lancs) Petty Sessions a motorist pleaded that 
the summons against him was bad on the 
ground that it embraced the twin offence of 
furious driving and endangering the public. 
As amatter of law the summons had t) be 
dismissed. 
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Parasols.—Verily Fashion is playing us a 
variety of different pranks in the matter of 
parasols this season. I have actually seen a 
revival of the sunshade of the early forties 
displayed in an up-to-date Bond Street salon 
with the old-fashioned ivory handle jointed so 
as to fold up and fashioned of very minute 
size in a bright emerald-green silk with a 
design in ribbon ruches and a green 
fringe. It is too late in the season to 
anticipate a return to this particular 
genre, but perhaps—given a return of 
the Victorian fashions next summer—we 
shall all be exploiting these curious little 
toys, and the beautiful flower-like confec- 
tions in chiffon and lace which have 
enjoyed a long day will in their own 
turn be things of the past. Although 
for the most part parasol handles are of 
a plain and workmanlike description 
there have been not a few variations of 
this general rule. A very pretty example 
was represented by a half-length figure 
in porcelain of a lady of a bygone age 
with powdered hair, mittens, and a Pom- 
padour dress of the most elaborate 
description, the parasol itself being of 
Pompadour silk to keep up the general 
character and adorned with wreaths 
and garlands. I might add, too, that 
there are all manner of different 
methods for bringing the sunshade of 
to-day up to date, which a clever worker 
can easily achieve. I came across an 
example in bright red taffetas which 
had been immensely improved by 
the introduction of large black velvet 
pastilles appligué all round the edge 
between the wires and outlined with 
narrow black silk cord, and a parasol of 
dark blue ribbed silk was supplemented 
with a handsome embroidered galon in 
blue and green representing peacocks’ 
feathers and forming a striking border. 


Sporting Attire—To have come so 
close to the yachting and shooting season * 
and not say a word on the latest attire 
to adopt on board or on the moors would 
be terribly remiss. For myself I am 
possessed by the charms of alittle yacht- 
ing suit of rough white Castlebar tweed 
with a collar of coarse cream linen 
hemmed with scarlet, the front of the 
coat, which was put into bex pleats and 
fastened with large gold anchor buttons, 
being cut quite straight, while the back was 
put into two inverted pleats and was almost 
tight-fitting with the exception of being 
eased a little into the waist to correspond 
with the short basque, which was slightly 
gathered. The wide belt of scarlet kid 
was brought under the front and the 
skirt was adorned} with stitched bands of 
its own material piped with scarlet linen. A 
cap of white Castlebar to match trimmed 
with a band encircling the crown, which was 
likewise piped with scarlet, supplied an effec- 
tive finishing touch, bands of the same being 


— 


repeated on the cuffs. Blue serge is, however, 
always first favourite with the yachtswoman, 
and the combinations of navy and tan or navy 
and scarlet are very much ex évidence. As 
regards the new tweeds for shooting the most 
popular are in black and white with a wide 
“ over-check” of brown, blue, purple, or orange, 


PARISIAN TOILETTE 


Of French grey and white checked taffetas, with grey silk cape to match 


laced with narrow black velvet 


and fashioned in the same style as the white 
costume | have already described, being, how- 
ever, piped with leather instead of linen, and 
these make very charming and workmanlike 
costumes for Scotland. Asan alternative there 
is the tight-fitting double-breasted basqued 
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coat cut in the Newmarket style with pocket 
flaps and a velvet or linen collar, the sleeve 
being simply adorned with two or three rows 
of stitching and finished with three buttons. 


Concerning Petticoats. —I received a 
despairing letter from a correspondent a day 
or two ago on the subject of petticoats. 
Fond as she is of the jon of rustling 
silk, and loth to discard it in favour of 
any less attractive material, she possesses 
a very “lean” purse, and so constant 
are the inroads made upon it for the 
renewing of her silk petticoat that she 
has written to beg me to suggest an 
effective alternative. Naturally enough 
my mind reverts to the /éngervie petticoat, 
which is more than ever in favour just 
now. It is made very daintily and very 
elaborately, either with one deep flounce, 
lace trimmed and inset with embroidered 
medallions and motifs, or with a number 
of small frills, a newer style of flounce 
being composed of broad, vertical folds 
of the material alternating with bands 
of insertion of equal width and a 
lace frill at the hem. Added to that 
there is the black batiste petticoat which 
is quite a novelty this season, and is 
specially designed to wear with summer 
gowns of black taffetas, muslin, or other 
materials. It is quite similar in con- 
struction to the other /izgerie petticoat, 
while the flounces or flounce have for a 
trimming black, white, or cream-coloured 
Calais lace. 


Alpaca and Tussore.—But to wear 
with ordinary walking and morning 
gowns I strongly recommend my corre- 
spondent to invest zzstanter in one of 
the invaluable alpaca petticoats with silk 
frills. Always reasonably priced, during 
the sale at D. H. Evans and Co., Oxford 
Street, they can be had at a purely 
nominal figure in any or every colour 
she may desire, and either with a 
single deep flounce elaborately tucked or 
trimmed with silk rucheing or with 
several little silk superposed frills instead. 
Alpaca is always a delightful 
material, cool and light, as 
well as making a capital 
fond for thin fabrics, and 
the length of time that such 
a petticoat will wear without 
showing signs of age is 
quite enough to recommend 
it to those who are unable 
to afford to constantly 
renew the contents of their 
wardrobe. Another capital 
petticoat for small means is 
that composed of tussore silk. Not only 
does it lend itself to any amount of trimming 
and tucking but it washes admirably and will 
wear almost for any length of time, its only 
objection being that it is apt to hang rather 
limply round the figure of the wearer. 
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The Linen Robe.—Reflecting on the possi- 
bilities of certain sale bargains I am more 
than ever impressed with the utility of the 
linen robe. Now that we have almost reached 
the holiday period it becomes more and more 
obviously an indispensable article of attire, 
and I believe I am right in asserting that just 
now the plainer style of linen robe with 
bodice material can be procured for some- 
thing like £1 or under. Too much elabora- 
tion is always a mistake where seaside gar- 
ments are concerned, not only from the 
. point of view of suitability but quite as much 
from the fact that the seaside laundress 
is apt to play havoc with dainty washing 
frocks, almost as though she had been 
paid to execute as much damage and 
disaster to the robe as she could manage 
in the few days during which it is 
entrusted to her care. Fortunately it is 
a simple matter for the home dress- 
maker to turn out quite a smart gown 
at the lowest possible figure. The skirts 
are admirably shaped, and the correct 
early-Victorian effect can be produced 
by putting them into the belt with a 
series of tiny tucks all round the back 
breadths, while horizontal tucks judiciously 
introduced on the skirt will bring it to 
the proper length without spoiling the 
set of the gown by cutting away too much 
of the material. Of course, a couple of 
snart coloured stocks and a similar 
number of belts in leather or silk to 
match are necessary to complete the 
effect, but these can easily be made by a 
clever needle-woman, the stock being 
supplemented by a little embroidered 
linen turn-over collar. 


Hats at Henley.—What one sees at 
Henley in the form of head-gear one 
generally sees again at the seaside a 
month later. As a matter of fact the 
Henley hat is the sign manual of smart 
simplicity, the most admired being 
usually the least ornate and the most 
picturesquely useful. I have seen the 
prettiest little “Henley” canotiers in 
white linen stitched in circles all over 
and bound with silk in soft shades of 
pink, blue, and pale green, the only 
trimming being a 2-in. silk ribbon en- 
circling the crown and tied in a loose 
bow on one side. There are, besides, the 
most fascinating poke bonnets in pink, 
blue, lavender, or brown straw with 
immense bows of gauze ribbon and wide 
gauze strings, the brims of 
which make charming 
frames to the face, being 
lined with gauged chiffon 
finished at the edge with 
a little gathered heading. 
They are essentially the 
hats to wear with the 
pretty frilly muslin frocks 
of to-day, with their elbow 
sleeves and sloping shoul- 
ders, their fichus and 
scarves, and they give their wearers that deli- 
ciously demure “early nineteenth-century ” 
look to which we all aspire in the present 
day. They are ‘so shady, too, that they will 
be delightful wear for the seaside, only unfor- 
tunately it is an undeniable fact that ‘ the 
dainty colour fades the daintier it be.”’ 


Sailors.—Currant-red sailor hats of plain 
and satin straw plaited one into the other 
and trimmed with wide bands of the same 
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coloured red and white straw, finished with 
long flat bows in front, have worked their way 
into favour, and the same thing is carried out 
in black and white, the stripes of black satin 
straw going across the brim and crown, in the 
middle of which is a large black cercle of 


straw. Porcupine straw, although still among 
the items fashionable of to-day, never attains 


A CHARMING ENSEMBLE 


Gown of spotted muslin with coat of embroidered white silk 


to real popularity any more than can the 
porcupine itself, but I saw a very smart 
example the other day in a West-end show- 
room carried out in an effective shade of 
pistache green, the hat itself being absolutely 
devoid of trimming except for two long and 
wicked-looking Mephistopheles quills at one 
side. 


A Notable Sale.—A word, too, about 
corsets. I note that a sale at the London 
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Corset Company, 28, New Bond Street, 
began on the 4th inst. and will continue until 
the 16th, and as I can absolutely recommend 
“La Samothrace ” stays, from the cheapest 
to the most expensive, I must urge you not 
to let slip the chance of paying a visit to 
these showrooms and see what is to be seen. 
As a matter of fact, every one of the stays 
which are included under the general head- 
ing of “‘La Samothrace” are made in Paris— 
the home of elegant /a///es—and are carefully 
constructed with so many variations that one 
can hardly imagine any individual woman 
who is not catered for in some way. Even 
the little net ceinture, which is all that the 
slight, graceful woman who “goes in” for 
fencing and other kindred sports requires, 
will be reduced in price during the sale, 
and will make a descent from 12s, gd. to 
IIs. 6d. 


Some Examples.—The famous “Corset 
Simple ”—an admirable little stay designed 
specially for the tailor-made gown, 
and which is perfect in shape and 
of great durability—will be reduced 
from 53s. 6d. to 48s. 6d., and this 
isa “|ne” for which I prophesy 
a wide-spread popularity owing to 
the fact that the simple and severe 
tailor-made gown will be exploited 
more than ever this autumn, As 
to the beautiful ‘ Tricot” corset, 
made of the very finest silk and 
which simply mould the form of 
the wearer like a_perfectly-fitting 
glove, it will be offered for 67s. 6d. 
in licu of 73s. 6d., while all the 
other examples are reduced in 
equal ratio. I might mention 
in particular the elastic corsets, 
which will be priced at 22s. 6d. 
instead of 25s. You must make 
a point, too, of studying the 
dainty linen and lawn blouses, the 
lingerie, and exquisite petticoats, which 
will all come down in the scale of 
prices. 


Hints.—In Paris red is much worn 
just now, even in spite of the fact that it 
generally gives place to the lighter and 
softer shades during the hot summer 
months. Red linen is, in fact, enjoying 
quite a large measure of popularity, and 
there is a good deal of red taffetas in 
dull, soft shades to be seen as well. 
The sleeve frills, which were almost 
indispensable earlier in the summer, have 
given place to a great extent to turned- 
back cuffs adorned with tabs and fancy 
buttons; as regards the latter item 
the variety is almost unending, and they 
are still introduced on the tailor-made 
gown wherever it is possible to invent 
an excuse to insert a button, A very 
neat little coat for the shooting season, 
carried out in a dark shade of corn- 
flower-blue cloth to accompany a skirt of 
cornflower and stone-coloured plaid, was 
fashioned with wide stone-coloured revers 
scalloped all round and outlined with braid 
to match, while a single row of tiny black 
silk buttons was introduced all round the 
inner side of the braid and the same 
appeared on the scalloped cuffs as well. 
Oblong mother-o’-pearl buttons are likewise 
much used in the case of the cloth gown, and 
there are large velvet or silk buttons in 
different colours outlined with metal rims to 
match the gowns. DELAMIRA. 


